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BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM HENRY HOLMES 





ARTIST, GEOLOGIST, ARCHEOLOGIST AND ART GALLERY 
DIRECTOR 





1846-19— 





The subject of this sketch was born December 1, 
1846, in the home of his parents, Joseph and Mary He- 
berling Holmes, near the city of Cadiz, Ohio, the home 
farm being one of the subdivisions of the original grant 
to his grandfather in 1800. The house was on the 
Cadiz — St. Clairsville road, four and one-half miles 
south of Cadiz. As recorded in Colonel Holmes’ work, 
“The American Family of the Rev. Obadiah Holmes,” 
he represents the eighth generation of this family in 
America.* 

The earliest memory of Mr. Holmes is of the occa- 
sion when his father and mother took him, each by a 
hand, and led him into the garden to show him and let 
him taste the first ripe strawberries of the season. This 
episode was followed by numerous personally directed 
exploits in gardens and orchards, which may be re- 
garded as prophetic of his career as an explorer and 
collector. One of these exploits was a raid on the wa- 
termelon patch when the melons were about the size of 

*For the family history see Colonel Holmes’ book, “The American 
Family of Rev. Obadiah Holmes,” by Col. J. T. Holmes, Columbus, Ohio, 
1915. For details of the professional career of Mr. Holmes, see publica- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution, the two Geological Surveys, the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, the U. S. National Museum, the National 


Gallery of Art and the Field Columbian Museum, 1872-1927. The list of 
his publications includes 217 numbers. 
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goose eggs. When discovered, he had nearly the whole 
prospective crop gathered into a heap. What happened 
to him on that occasion is not recorded. The collecting 
habit, however, grew on him and today various Mu- 
seums are burdened with accumulations in geology, 
archeology and art as the result of his enterprise. 


His first day at school, in the little schoolhouse in 
the edge of an oak forest, is distinctly remembered. His 
two brothers had brought home terrible stories of the 
whippings administered to unruly pupils by the teacher, 
and when they got him to the top of the hill, where the 
first glimpse of the schoolhouse was obtained, he 
promptly “bucked,” refusing to go further, but was 
forced along, and in his later years has no recollection of 
the administration of corrective treatment by the 
teacher. 


His art career, indeed his entire career in the outer 
world, was foreshadowed and begun while in the first 
and second school readers. With his seat mate, Alex- 
ander Hammond, he took to tracing the little illustra- 
tions in their readers with sharp points and soon had 
them partially cut out of the books. He imagined that 
he excelled in this work, and pride of his skill led him to 
other graphic ventures, which are not ended after the 
lapse of three-quarters of a century. Joseph Thomas, 
one of his schoolmates some years older, was quite ar- 
tistic in his turn and had acquired a small box of colors, 
of which the incipient artist was very envious, and in 
lieu of boughten colors he squeezed the juices of weeds 
for green, and berries for red, and with improvised 
brushes began his career as a painter. One of the hap- 
piest days of his boyhood was the occasion when the 
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local market man was induced to buy for him in Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,* twenty miles away, a box of colors and 
the necessary brushes. He did not, however, under- 
stand the use of brushes and painted with the point, 
much as with a pen, but soon learned better and early 
in the sixties had procured oil paints, and several ex- 
amples of his work of that period, in both mediums, are 
preserved. 

His mother died when he was ten and he lived a 
year with his grandparents, John and Mary Heberling, 
charming old folks, in the village of Georgetown, two 
and one-half miles away. 

The young man was probably of small account on 
the farm, his two older brothers taking the heavier 
burdens while he hunted squirrels and rabbits, fished, 
sketched and went to school. At nineteen he was for- 
tunate enough to be able to attend the McNeely Normal 
School, at Hopedale, seven miles away, from which in- 
stitution he graduated in 1867. In 1865, he was able to 
secure a certificate to teach in the common schools, and 
began in this field as assistant to his cousin, Abram 
Holmes, in the Red Hill schoolhouse near Cadiz, and 
later taught in the neighboring schools of Science Hill 
and Beech Spring. 

In 1866, Holmes found the prospect of a teacher’s life 
so unattractive that he decided to take up the study of 
art if any kind of an opportunity presented itself; and 
appealing to his cousin, Colonel J. T. Holmes, of Co- 
lumbus, he was advised to visit Steubenville and find out 
whether Mr. E. F. Andrews, an artist of repute, 
would be willing to give him lessons. He found Mr. 


* At this time, before West Virginia was made a state, June 19, 1863, 
Wheeling was in Virginia. 
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Andrews occupying an elegant mansion with a com- 
modious studio. He wasa very agreeable gentleman in 
every way, but was not inclined to take pupils. It isa 
noteworthy fact that many years later Mr. Andrews 
and he came together in Washington— Andrews as 
Principal of the Corcoran School of Art, and Holmes 
as Curator of the National Gallery of Art. Mr. An- 
drews died in October, 1917, and Holmes had the privi- 
lege of presenting an address in his honor on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of a memorial tablet to him in the 
Corcoran Gallery. Later it fell to Holmes’ lot to install 
in the National Museum a collection of art objects left 
by Andrews and presented to the Museum by Mrs. An- 
drews as a permanent memorial to him. 


Returning home disappointed from his visit to Mr. 
Andrews in Steubenville, and with the art idea pretty 
well dissipated, Holmes resolved to try his luck with a 
school of higher grade than that of Hopedale and spent 
a single term at the Willoughby Collegiate Institute, on 
Kuclid Avenue, Extended, Cleveland, Ohio, beginning 
March 30, 1867. It happened, curiously enough, that 
his room-mate here was John M. Wilson, a cousin of 
Woodrow Wilson, later President of the United States. 
Among other classmates were Henry A. Clark, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, afterwards member of Congress from 
that district for the years 1916, 1917 and 1918. 


While at school at Willoughby, Holmes visited the 
studio of Miss Caroline Ransome, the artist, in Cleve- 
land, but failed again to find the way open to an art 
career. Later he returned to Hopedale and graduated 
at the Normal School there in 1870. Not being satisfied 
with his acquirements as a teacher, he conceived the 


Vol. XXXVI—32. 
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plan of taking a course of instruction in a teacher’s 
school of high grade, the State Normal School, Salem, 
Massachusetts, and his father advanced $200.00 to en- 
able him to carry out this plan. But here good fortune 
came to his rescue and the course of his life was wholly 
changed and his art tendencies, never wholly lost sight 
of, came anew to the surface. He happened one day to 
be in Neri Hanna’s book store in Cadiz, Ohio, and 
while talking with Mr. Hanna of his plans, was intro- 
duced to Mr. John Simmons, a native of Cadiz, who had 
just returned from Washington, where he occupied a 
clerkship in the War Department. On hearing of 
Holmes’ disappointment at having to give up art, he 
advised him strongly to abandon the Salem plan and go 
to Washington instead and study painting under Theo- 
dore Kauffman, a painter of much local repute. Mr. 
Summons wrote to Mr. Kauffman, making inquiries, 
and the reply was so encouraging that Holmes decided 
to stop in Washington and make inquiries. Kauffman’s 
studio was found on Twelfth Street, just below F, and 
it was not long before the idea of a school teacher’s ca- 
reer was relegated to the scrap heap. It happened that 
in this class, as a fellow pupil, was Miss Mary Henry, 
daughter of Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Through acquaintance with 
Miss Henry, Holmes learned of the Institution where 
he soon found plentiful subjects for his every-ready 
pencil. This acquaintance with the Institution put him 
in direct touch with the realm of science. On the occa- 
sion of this first visit, April, 1871, he stopped just within 
the front door to sketch a bright-colored bird exhibited 
in one of the showcases. While at this work he was 
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observed by the young Naturalist, Dr. José Zeledon, of 
Costa Rica, who happened to be passing, and was asked 
if he had a fancy for birds, and replying in the affirma- 
tive, he was invited to go upstairs and see a wonderful 
work on humming birds by Gould. There he was in- 
troduced to a number of scientists and when it was 
learned that he could draw, he was asked to try his 
hand on drawing fossil shells for the Institution’s au- 
thority in this branch, Dr. F. B. Meek. Being success- 
ful in this work, he was employed also in drawing shells 
of living species for Dr. W. H. Dall, the eminent 
naturalist. Having succeeded in satisfying these criti- 
cal professors, he was soon regularly engaged on this 
work, but the even current of his artistic progress had 
one unexpected check. Professor I’. S. Baird, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Smithsonian, a naturalist of great 
ability, asked him to draw an illustration for the title- 
page of a forthcoming work on birds, and he soon car- 
ried to the professor a nicely finished drawing of a bird 
in flight hovering over a flower. Baird glanced at the 
drawing with a kindly but questioning look and hesi- 
tatingly inquired, “And what is the species of the bird?” 
This ended the episode which, by the way, was the 
artist’s first real lesson in the realm of science. 

In the spring of 1872, Holmes was appointed artist 
to the U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, under 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, to succeed Henry W. Elliott, who 
had resigned the position to join the Polaris Expedition 
under the direction of Dr. Emil Bessels. The summer 
of 1872 was spent with the Survey of the Yellowstone 
Country, now the Yellowstone National Park, reached 
from Ogden, Utah, by pack train, where ample oppor- 
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tunity was afforded to prove his ability with the pencil, 
and incidentally as a mountaineer and graphic recorder 
of geological phenomena; and the following winter was 
spent in Washington preparing maps and illustrations 
for the reports of the Survey and in the study of art. 

The survey of Colorado followed in 1873, with Den- 
ver as a basis of operations. Holmes climbed many of 
the principal peaks of the front ranges and was the first 
person known to reach the summit of the then mys- 
terious Mountain of the Holy Cross. (See detailed ac- 
count of this ascent herewith.) In 1874, continuing un- 
der the same auspices, he had made such progress in field 
geology that he was appointed Assistant Geologist on 
the Survey and assisted the Director in the study of the 
great mountain ranges of Central Colorado. In 1875, 
he was given charge of the party assigned to the Survey 
of the San Juan Valley in New Mexico and Arizona. 
It happened that this region was the home of the ancient 
Cliff-Dwellers and he examined and reported on the 
remarkable ruins encountered at nearly every turn, thus 
making his entry into the fascinating realm of archeol- 
ogy. At this period the region was infested by bands 
of thieving Indians and on one occasion the party’s en- 
tire herd of animals was driven off at midnight, but 
fortunately, by the prompt pursuit of the head packer, 
Thomas Cooper, all were recaptured before morning. 
(See detailed account of the episode herewith. ) 

The winter months of 1875-76 were spent in Wash- 
ington, preparing reports of the previous field season 
on the geology and archeology of the Cliff House Region 
of Southern Colorado, and the spring months in prepar- 
ing extensive exhibits for the Museum to be shown at 
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the Philadelphia Centennial. The summer was spent in 
a remarkable trip with A. D. Wilson on the primary tri- 
angulation of the great mountain systems of Colorado. 
During the season, eleven peaks, 14,000 feet in height 
or approaching that height, were climbed. Among these 
are Long’s, Pike’s, Gray’s, Culebra, Torrey, Evans, Sop- 
ris, Lincoln, Grizzly, White Rock, Powell, Italian, 
Blanca, Hesperus and the Quartzites. Holmes was the 
first to reach the summit in every case. 


The survey of the Colorado region continued 
through 1877, but Holmes remained in Washington in 
charge of the preparation of illustrations and maps and 
engaged in writing reports. 

In 1878, the Survey sent a second expedition into the 
Yellowstone Region, set aside in 1872 as a National 
Park. The Park was reached by pack train from Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, the region traversed being of great in- 
terest. On the way a stop of one day was made in Wy- 
oming to permit observation of the total eclipse of the 
sun and drawings in color were made of the corona. 
Several months were spent in the Park and Holmes’ 
report is included in the Annual Report of the Survey 
for 1878. The report describes, in considerable detail 
and with numerous illustrations, the exceedingly inter- 
esting geological features of the Park, including the 
fossil forests and the glacial phenomena of the region. 
He reported also on the occurrence of Indian imple- 
ments made of obsidian, or volcanic glass, which ma- 
terial abounds in the Park. Due to the important part 
taken by him in the explorations of the year, he was later 
honored by Director Hayden, of the Survey, by having 
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his name attached to one of the prominent mountain 
peaks in the Park. 

A year, July, 1879 to July, 1880, was spent in Eu- 
rope. The winter months were devoted to art studies in 
Munich where he was associated with the American Art 
Colony, of which Frank Duveneck, of Cincinnati, was 
the outstanding personality, and this was supplemented 
in the spring by sketching trips to Rome, Venice, Naples 
and other Italian cities, and studies in the great Mu- 
seums and Galleries. 

The old survey, the U. S. Geological and Geograph- 
ical Survey of the Territories, Dr. F. V. Hayden in 
charge, had been discontinued by Congress, December 
30, 1879, and was succeeded by the reorganized survey, 
the U. S. Geological Survey, under Clarence King. On 
Holmes’ return from Europe, June 30, 1880, he was as- 
signed to duty on this new Survey and was at once di- 
rected to join Major Clarence E. Dutton, Geologist, on 
the Survey of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. His 
principal work for the season was the drawing of pano- 
ramic views of the canyon, the most important being 
that from Point Sublime. The following winter season 
was devoted to drawing these panoramas in pen line and 
in color for reproduction in the atlas of Colorado, and 
in the preparation of the geological maps for this great 
volume. In December, he was assigned by the Secretary 
of the Interior to the task of closing up the affairs of the 
old Survey, $10,000 being available for this purpose, re- 
taining his position, however, on the reorganized Ge- 
ological Survey. 

The years of 1882, 1883, 1884 and 1885 were de- 
voted largely to Museum work and the study of primt- 
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tive art in its various branches. The activities of the 
period were varied greatly by the preparation and in- 
stallation of exhibits of the Survey and Museum for ex- 
positions at New Orleans, Louisville and Cincinnati. 
During these and many preceding and succeeding years, 
Holmes was much concerned in the illustration work of 
the Geological Survey and the Smithsonian Institution, 
with drawing, engraving and publishing, and with the 
preparation of ethnological and geological maps. In 
this important field he had, for many years, the able as- 
sistance of Mr. De Lancey W. Gill, who is still, in 1927, 
the leading illustrator of the Smithsonian and its de- 
partments. 

In April, 1884, the monotony of home-staying was 
broken by a trip to Mexico on which Holmes was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Chain, professional photogra- 
phers who had the use of a special car provided with a 
studio and comfortable living accommodations. Mr. 
W. H. Jackson, photographer, joined the party at El 
Paso, Texas. It was a delightful excursion of two 
months with visits to Mexico City, Puebla, Zacatecas, 
Chihuahua, Oaxaca, Cholula and other places of note, 
giving the opportunity of studying peoples, museums, 
ancient ruins and a number of the great volcanic moun- 
tains. 

Early in August, 1886, he had the good fortune to 
be asked to join a field party of scientists planning a 
three-months study, in large part, of the Indian tribes 
and ancient ruins in New Mexico and Arizona. In the 
party were Professor S. P. Langley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Major J. W. Powell, Director 
of the Geological Survey, James Stevenson, Assistant 
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to Dr. Hayden, and Mrs. Stevenson, and others inter- 
ested in the Pueblo Region. A permanent camp was es- 
tablished in the San Diego Valley, a tributary of the Rio 
Grande, fifty miles West of Santa Fe, with the Jemez 
Mountains rising on the west. 

Holmes’ own energies were devoted mainly to an 
examination of the ancient ruins which are very numer- 
ous in the region. An excursion of very special in- 
terest was the ascent of Jemez Mountain in company 
with Major Powell and others. The ascent was easy 
enough but the descent proved to him a disaster. It 
happened that his pony, which had an easy gait on or- 
dinary roads and trails, had stiff fore legs and on the 
long tedious descent of the trailless mountain slopes he 
came down at each step with a terrible jolt which so 
affected the rider’s spine that on reaching camp he 
found himself quite helpless, so that he had to be carried 
on a litter to the distant railroad station where he was 
placed on the first homeward bound train. He recov- 
ered in a few weeks but has always found it necessary 
to avoid any severe strain affecting the spine. 

The five-year period, 1889-1894, was one of the most 
important periods of his labors in the field of science, 
and one of the most important in the history of Amer- 
ican archeological research. At the beginning of this 
period the theory of a paleolithic (early stone) man in 
America, corresponding closely in grade of culture with 
the paleolithic period in Europe, had been accepted with- 
out question by American students. Collectors in 
various sections of the country had amassed evidence 
that appeared to them conclusive, and Museum cases 
were filled with rudely chipped stones labelled “Amer- 
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ican Paleolithic Implements.” Because they were rude 
in shape and resembled the so-called paleolithic imple- 
ments of Europe, they were assigned to an antiquity of 
from twenty to one hundred thousand years, and to a 
people preceding the American Indian. By a study of 
these collections Holmes soon became convinced that a 
serious mistake was being made. None of the so-called 
implements showed evidence of specialization of form 
adapting them to a particular use, or of any wear by 
use. During these five years a vigorous, and to some 
extent a bitter controversy was carried on between him 
and the advocates of great antiquity for these relics, 
with the result that at the close of the period no imple- 
ment or chipped stone of any kind was to be found in 
an American Museum of repute, labelled “paleolithic.”’ 
All were shown to be merely the failures of shop and 
quarry sites where the Indians had, with the aid of 
stone hammers, roughed out blades to be finished after- 
wards as knives, scrapers, spear heads and the like. Ex- 
periment on Holmes’ part made it clear that, with the 
materials commonly available, there were twenty or 
more failures to a single success and these failures were 
rejected and cast into the refuse heap. 


In 1893, Holmes took a prominent part in the instal- 
lation of the exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution at 
the Field Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and in 1894 
resigned from the Bureau of Ethnology to accept the 
Head Curatorship of Anthropology in the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Chicago, having already been appointed 
non-resident Professor of Anthropic Geology, under 
Professor T. C. Chamberlain, in the University of Chi- 
cago. At a farewell banquet tendered him on leaving 
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Washington by his artistic and scientific friends and 
associates, he was presented with a silver loving-cup 
on which the following inscription is engraved: 


Washington, D. C. 
May 16th, 1894. 

Presented to William Henry Holmes by his 
Associates in the Smithsonian Institution 
and the United States Geological Survey 
as a token of their esteem. 


During the winter of 1894-1895, an event of excep- 
tional importance in Holmes’ career occurred. This 
was an exploring expedition to Yucatan with Mr. Alli- 
son V. Armour, of Chicago, in his good yacht “Ituna.” 
The chief result of this trip was the publication by the 
Field Museum of a volume of 338 pages, on the ancient 
ruins of Yucatan and Central America, with numerous 
illustrations of the remarkable ruined buildings and 
works of sculpture and with maps, ground plans of 
buildings and panoramic views of the cities.* 

In 1897, he returned to Washington to become Head 
Curator of the Department of Anthropology in the Na- 
tional Museum, this department including, besides eth- 
nology and archeology, the collections of technology, 
history and art. In 1900, he spent the months of Feb- 
ruary and March with Major Powell, studying the an- 
tiquities of the Island of Cuba, and later joined Secre- 
tary S. P. Langley, in Jamaica, assisting in the study of 
the flight of the turkey vulture, the object being to 
learn something of the secrets of flight and their pos- 
sible application to the development of the flying ma- 


*Archeological Studies Among the Ancient Ruins of Mezico, in 
two parts, by W. H. Holmes. 
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chine. Later, a third visit was made to Mexico during 
which interesting studies, scientific and artistic, were 
made. 

On the death of Major Powell in 1902, Hclmes be- 
came Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, re- 
taining, however, the honorary position of Head Cura- 
tor in the National Museum. It should be explained 
here that the National Museum and the Bureau of 
American Ethnology are coordinate bureaus under the 
Smithsonian Institution. A noteworthy feature of this 
period was the publication under his immediate direc- 
tion, and to the contents of which he was a leading con- 
tributor, of the two-volume Handbook of the Ameri- 
can Indians, edited by Mr. F. W. Hodge. In 1909, 
being deeply interested in Museum work, he retired 
from the Bureau of Ethnology to devote his entire time 
to that work and to archeological researches, conducting 
investigations in many fields. Perhaps his most im- 
portant achievements of this period were the classifica- 
tion and installation in the National Museum, second 
floor, of the great collections of American Archeology, 
and in 1903 the establishment of the Division of Physi- 
cal Anthropology in the National Museum with Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, the noted physical anthropologist, as 
Curator. The latter achievement was the direct result 
of his accidental observation of the fact that in the Army 
Medical Museum, adjoining the National Museum on 
the Mall, there was a collection of 2200 human skulls 
assembled for research purposes, which, due to changes 
in the personnel of the Museum, were not being 
utilized as intended. Holmes succeeded in having the 
collection transferred to the National Museum’s De- 
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partment of Anthropology, which was under his charge, 
and with the result, due to the tireless enterprise of Dr. 
Hrdlicka, that in less than a score of years the collection 
has been increased to 20,000 crania, besides a great body 
of related materials. A noteworthy feature of this and 
previous periods was the installation in the Museum of 
life-size groups, in plaster of Paris, of Indians engaged 
in their various interesting activities. These were de- 
signed by Holmes and modelled in clay by U. S. J. Dun- 
bar, the sculptor. 

In more recent years, 1906-1920, the art collections 
increased with gratifying rapidity. The valuation of a 
few thousands dollars when Holmes took charge, had 
by gift and bequest, increased in 1920 to an estimated 
value of ten millions. The rapid growth was largely 
due to the fact that the new Museum building, com- 
pleted in 1910, afforded attractive, though unfortunate- 
ly limited, wall spaces for the display of art works. 

In 1920, another important change took place in 
Holmes’ activities and responsibilities. The art collec- 
tions of the Institution having grown in importance as 
thus noted, the Gallery was divorced from the Museum 
and he was named Director, a position which he still 
holds at the close of 1927, almost fifty-seven years after 
his first visit to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Strangely enough, Holmes has, among various hon- 
ors, the unique distinction of having two important 
mountains named after him, one in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, so named by the Director of the Survey of 
the Territories, in recognition of his geological re- 
searches in the Yellowstone Country, (1878), not known 
by him at the time, and one named by Professor G. K. 
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Gilbert, U. S. Geologist, in the Henry Mountains, of 
Utah, (1877), not known by him until several years 
later. This latter honor is explained as follows: Dur- 
ing Holmes’ geological explorations in the Colorado 
Valley, he had been the first to describe a peculiar type 
of mountain-building, since frequently observed. It 
happened that in the long past there had been much vol- 
canic activity in the region and great bodies of lava were 
formed and pressed upward, sometimes reaching the 
surface, though often not doing so, but instead spreading 
out beneath the surface where softer deposits were en- 
countered, lifting the superior harder strata up in dome- 
like elevations of great extent. As surface erosion long 
afterward penetrated these domed strata, the lava bodies 
were, in part, exposed, revealing the secret of their 
origin and structure. 

In 1898, he was awarded the Loubat Prize of $1,000 
by the Columbia University, of New York, for the most 
important work in the field of American archeology for 
the five-year period ending with 1898; and a second 
prize of $400 for the most important publication in this 
field for the five-year period ending with 1923. 

To indicate the recognition that has come to Mr. 
Holmes within the fields of both science and art, it may 
be stated that he is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences and a score or more of other scientific, art 
and literary organizations. He has represented the 
Smithsonian Institution at numerous scientific confer- 
ences and expositions at home and abroad. He was a 
founder of the Cosmos Club and later its President. In 
1894, he was honored by the degree of Doctor of Science 
by George Washington University. 
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On his seventieth birthday, his associates in the sev- 
eral fields of activity in which he has engaged, celebrated 
the occasion by preparing and presenting to him, at a 
banquet in his honor, a profusely illustrated volume 
of essays of 500 pages, prepared for the occasion by 
the participants in the banquet, and entitled The Holmes 
Memorial Volume, copies of which may be found in the 
principal libraries. 

Holmes’ eightieth birthday, December 1, 1926, was 
made especially notable by the presentation to him of a 
handsomely bound volume of letters written by one hun- 
dred and sixty of his friends and associates. This book 
is a very precious memorial and is preserved in the li- 
brary of the National Gallery of Art. 

Between his arrival at the Smithsonian Institution in 
1871, and the date of this writing, October, 1927, he has 
led an active and most varied and interesting life devoted 
to science and art. A much broken story of these fifty- 
seven years is told in the Annual Reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
the Hayden Survey of the Territories, the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, the National Gallery of Art and the 
Field Columbian Museum, as well as in the reports of 
societies and in numerous current publications of the 
period. 

On October 1, 1883, Mr. Holmes married Miss Kate 
Clifton Osgood, of Washington, and soon thereafter 
built their home at 1454 Belmont Street. Mrs. Holmes 
died March 9th, 1925, and in the fall of that year he 
took up his residence in the Cosmos Club. At the date 
of this writing, (October, 1927), his son Osgood, un- 
married, occupies the Belmont Street home, and the 
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younger son, William Heberling Holmes, having a wife 
and three daughters, is in business in Detroit. 


BEAR HUNT IN YELLOWSTONE PARK — 1872 
BY W. H. HOLMES 


I had a curious little bear hunt experience in the 
Gallatin Range when I was with the first Hayden ex- 
pedition. We started out to climb one of the mountains, 
one party going in one direction, and the other, with the 
outfit, in another direction. As we went along, we saw 
much smail game and frequently tracks of mountain 
lion, bear, deer and elk. I was forging along alone on 
my tired little pony, when suddenly I saw a large black 
object just ahead. I thought at first it was a horse, but 
finally made it out to be a large black bear rooting in 
the snow. I was armed with a pistol only, and, deciding 
that discretion was the better part of valor, turned about 
and beat a hasty and perhaps undignified retreat. Se- 
curing reénforcements later, I returned to seek his bear- 
ship, but he had disappeared. Then I found by exam- 
ination of his tracks in the snow that at the very mo- 
ment I had started in one direction the bear had started 
in the other, and with such remarkable impetuosity as 
to clear 12 feet ata jump. My chances of escape would 
have been very slight if he had decided to come my way. 
We followed his trail and came upon him in a deep ra- 
vine, where he was finally killed. 


A GRIZZLY BEAR ADVENTURE — 1874 
BY W. H. HOLMES 
Mr. George B. Chittenden, of Connecticut, who was 
a member of the Hayden Survey of the Territories in 
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1873, happened to be my guest with Mrs. Chittenden, 
and Miss Chittenden, Mr. W. H. Jackson and Mr. Story 
B. Ladd at the Cosmos Club, in February, 1927, and he 
told the story of my grizzly bear adventure in Colorado, 
in 1874, details of which I had almost completely for- 
gotten. 

The party was at work among the high Rockies of 
Colorado and on the day of my adventure we had to 
cross one of the ranges and descend into the valley of 
the Roaring Fork. The story, as told by Chittenden, is 
as follows: ‘Holmes was always an independent cuss 
and usually took his own course in the day’s work, 
studying the geology and sketching the ranges, having 
arranged on this day to join the party at camp at a des- 
ignated point on Roaring Fork. The party had hardly 
made camp when we heard a rifle shot near at hand, 
and shortly Holmes arrived, reporting that he had just 
shot a grizzly bear; that in working his way through 
the forest he happened to come upon a large log along 
side his path. Hearing a slight noise on the opposite side 
of the log, he glanced over and discovered a grizzly bear 
with his head down in the search for food. Not wishing 
to pass on without a word of greeting he shouted ‘boo- 
hoo’ over the log. The bear’s head immediately rose to 
return the greeting. There was a question of appropri- 
ate action on the part of both man and bear, and Holmes 
decided to settle the matter at once, so raised his Spring- 
field rifle, carried always in these wilds, and shot the 
beast in the fully exposed chest. The bullet, his last 
cartridge it happened, must have gone directly to his 
heart for he was dead in a moment. When the story 
was told in camp the boys volunteered to go back with 
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’ 


Holmes to the log and skin the bear.’”’ The only note 
regarding the adventure found in my report of the day’s 
doing was “my bear skin is a beauty.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIANS 
AUGUST 4TH AND 5TH, 1875 
BY W. H. HOLMES 


August 4th. Moved 14 miles down the San Juan 
Valley, in south-western Colorado, within a few miles 
of our western line — 109° 30’. Passed by the mouth of 
the Montezuma, a deep valley with a dry bed but bordered 
by many cottonwoods. Met an outfit of Indians consist- 
ing of four men and five squaws. The two younger fel- 
lows were impudent, devil-may-care fellows. The two 
older were quieter and more polite. The oldest was a 
tall, slender man of say 50 years, with a sober, composed 
countenance and a mouth of un-godly width. He shook 
hands and called me “Mi Amigo,” said also that they 
were Navahoes. They drove some 20 or 30 sheep and 
goats and indicated that their “wickiup” would be made 
at the junction of Montezuma and the San Juan. One 
of the Indians who rode by my side asked to see my 
rifle, which, as usual, was slung across the front of my 
saddle, but I declined the favor as it might have been 
a difficult matter to recover it in case he should be 
tricky. My outfit soon came up and I took them to 
camp four miles below the mouth of the Montezuma. 
Chittenden had crossed at the wagon-trail ford and was 
making a station south of San Juan River. The In- 
dians advised him to “piqua” (go— get out) up the 
river, but Chittenden didn’t “pike.” The night follow- 
ing was destined to be one of unusual excitement for 
Vol. XXX VI—33. 
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our party. I was awakened at ten or eleven o’clock by 
a confusion of sounds and the excited inquiries by Chit- 
tenden and others as to who could be yelling on the 
south side of the river. At the same moment my ear 
caught the hoarse yells of some one apparently in the 
greatest excitement. I was on my feet in an instant 
and shouted in reply. It was Tom Cooper, chief packer. 
He was yelling, talking and swearing in the most des- 
perate manner, and I could only make out that some- 
thing very disastrous was happening and that our help 
was instantly needed. We seized our rifles and hurried 
out to meet him in the dark woods bordering the river, 
and soon learned that we had possibly escaped what 
might have been a serious disaster. Early in the night 
as Tom happened to be lying awake in his tent he noticed 
that there seemed to be some rather unusual disturbance 
a:nong the mules and presently that the bell began to 
tinkle as if the bell-horse were trotting or running. The 
herd was evidently moving down the valley along the 
river bank. He was up in an instant and after them. 
Steadily they moved away and presently he fol- 
lowed, but found it very difficult to get closer to them. 
He suspected nothing wrong only that they had been 
frightened by a coyote or some other wild beast, in which 
case they would certainly soon stop. Already he had 
chased them two miles over gorges and rocks, through 
weeds and brush and it would seem they would never 
stop. The perspiration was making him blind and his 
wind was nearly gone. Suddenly the tramp ceased and 
the bell was silent. He could only keep on toward 
where he heard the sound last, and to his amazement he 
discovered the herd just ahead of him rounded up in a 
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close bunch standing quite still in the darkness. He 
passed around them, thus to turn them back toward 
camp in case they should frighten. He came within 
a few feet of the bunch and coming quite close was 
about to place his hand on the head of the old bald- 
faced bell-horse, when the horse shook his head and 
there was no bell, and it suddenly dawned upon Tom 
that these strange movements were not made of their 
own will but under the guidance of the band of Indian 
desperadoes. The explanation came very suddenly. A 
flash of lightning revealed the crouching forms of two 
savages, almost within the reach of his foot, engaged 
in cutting the hobbles from the two hobbled mules. 
They caught sight of him at the same moment and were 
so struck with amazement that they thought only of 
flight. With a bound they sprang upon their ponies 
and were off like a shot. Tom, doubtless somewhat 
paralyzed, did not take to flight but jumping upon the 
nearest mule started the herd and then led off for 
camp uttering the most fearful yells at every jump. 
The red-skins, as they flew up the valley and over the 
rolling hills, must have felt their blood freeze at the 
very sound. Certainly they did not stop until many 
miles intervened between them and the scene of their 
fright. In half an hour our animals were all safe in 
camp. We could hardly cease congratulating ourselves 
on having escaped a great disaster — that of being set 
afoot in a desert 200 miles from the nearest habitation. 


August 5th. On the following morning we rode out 
to the scene of the mutual surprise party and there found 
the bell which had been cut from the horse’s neck, a pair 
of hobbles, the removal of which had caused the delay 
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that had saved us, and the last one entirely freed from 
the animal which it bound, and also a pair of fine raw- 
hide lariats dropped by the thieves in their sudden re- 
treat. 

All about were marks and tracks showing what had 
gone on. We then followed the trail of their animals 
back up the valley toward our camp and discovered that 
these two men had walked all the way from their camp, 
four miles above, Indian file, and that their ponies had 
been brought around to them through a circuitous trail 
in the hills. Tom and John rode up the valley and found 
their camp soon after, while Chittenden and I went up 
on the mesa above to do our day’s work. The boys were 
determined to raise quite a noise in the wickiup of the 
supposed guilty red-men but felt inclined to give up the 
idea when they found instead of the four men seen yes- 
terday, eight fierce-looking devils crouching over a pipe 
and looking forbidding enough in their sullen, stoic mood. 
They were neither communicative nor polite, and the two 
boys came away impressed with the notion, as Tom put 
it, “that they were determined to give us another deal 
yet.” The audacity of the thieving pirates went ahead 
of anything we had ever heard of. Not only did they 
stay all night in the camp to which we had tracked them 
but at noon rode boldly down to our camp, dismounted, 
and set themselves in a half-circle in the middle of our 
camp and proceeded to scrutinize every object in the 
outfit, and to beg this and pretend to swap for that. 
One old scamp had the audacity to nudge me with his 
elbow and order me to bring a pail of agua (water), 
which I did not do. We treated them as coolly as pos- 
sible, kept our rifles within reach, held such manner 
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of powwow as we could, traded some matches for some 
arrows and gave them bread to eat. It appears that they 
were really trying to find their lariats and possibly to 
claim them. We watched them so closely that they 
failed to steal anything and we saw them depart at last 
with feelings of relief. These fellows came more nearly 
up to my notion of what bad Indians were than any 
mortals I had heretofore seen. 

We mounted double guard for the night, determined 
to protect ourselves to the utmost. I think I recognized 
two of the Indians as the same we met on the 25th of 
July between the Mancos camp and La Plata mines. 
That party of four had doubtless been following us 
since that time and probably lay in wait until we got 
out of the Southwest. They were cowardly scamps who 
would not have dared harm us, if it had been likely to 
endanger themselves. They knew that we slept and 
worked by our needle-guns, and doubtless moved with 
great caution in consequence. 


FIRST ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY 
CROSS 
BY W. H. HOLMES, OF THE HAYDEN SURVEY OF THE 
TERRITORIES, 1873 


Until the middle of June, the great front range of 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado had been crowned 
with an unbroken covering of snow, and the higher 
peaks were forbidding enough to cool the ardor of the 
most ambitious mountaineer. Our party spent a few 
months on the plains and pine-covered foot-hills watch- 
ing impatiently the faces of the mountains. We marked 
how the snow line moved gradually upward, how the 
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black rocks began to peep out, marking innumerable dark 
patches, and how the snow finally occupied only small 
areas where it filled depressions or had accumulated in 
deep drifts. We were not slow in taking advantage of 
this growing weakness in our enemy’s front and steadily 
advanced up the valleys, into the dense timber, up long, 
steep slopes, through swamps and torrents and treach- 
erous snow banks; and long before the grass and flowers 
of these upper regions had felt the touch of spring, we 
were there. And many days before winter had finally 
surrendered the lofty summits from a peak more than 
14,090 feet above the sea, we looked around upon one of 
the grandest panoramas that the world affords. To the 
east, the great plains gave a horizon entirely unbroken; 
to the west, innumerable summits notched the sky like 
saw teeth. Irom the ramparts of a continent we looked 
out upon a boundless ocean; inward, upon a waste of 
mountains whose heights and depths and mystery fairly 
confounded us. 

This was to be the field of our labors, and we set 
about the task of identifying such great landmarks as 
would be necessary to guide us in our future wander- 
ings. An indefinite number of high, ragged ranges could 
be traced by their lines of lofty summits as far away to 
the north and south as the eye could reach. But one 
among all these summits caught the eye and fixed the at- 
tention. Far away to the westward, rose a lofty peak 
that bore aloft upon its dark face a great white cross, 
so perfect, so grand in proportions, that at a distance of 
sixty miles, it was plainly seen even with the naked eye. 

Two months later we found ourselves approaching 
the region in which this mountain is located. On the 19th 
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of August, we stood on the ocean divide, from which 
the waters to the east are carried by the Arkansas down 
to the Gulf, while those to the west sink away and are 
lost in the mysterious gorges of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. On the one side a narrow valley stretched 
away to the southeast in a seemingly endless vista, while 
on the other, the streams and valleys are almost imme- 
diately obscured by a mass of irregular mountains. The 
course chosen would lead us, first, down the Pacific slope 
into a deep and rugged canyon which we must descend 
for 20 miles or more, thence by means of one of the 
great creek valleys, that come down from the range to 
the west, we hoped to be able to reach the base of the 
peak. 

For two days we pushed forward, sometimes in the 
river bed, sometimes high up on the walls where our 
trembling animals had to be led along the narrow ledges 
and treacherous rock-slides. In places we would appear 
to be completely shut in by walls so steep and high that 
the nimble deer could hardly pass, where the river came 
seething and boiling from some dark chasm utterly 
blocked up by massive rock, and disappeared again in a 
canyon which no man could penetrate and from which 
came up constantly the smothered roar of torrents. 


On the evening of the second day we reached the 
mouth of a large creek which it was agreed must drain 
the high regions about the Holy Cross. As yet no one 
had caught sight of the object of our search since the 
first discovery some sixty miles away, for since entering 
the canyon no mountains had been in sight, only the 
rocky walls, the densely timbered slopes and the narrow 
streaks of sky above. In vain we searched for a trail 
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or feasible route up this creek valley. It was found im- 
passable and we essayed to climb the ridge to the right; 
but night was upon us and camp must be made. 

By noon the next day we were on the high ridge 
north of the creek, free from the prison-like valley, but 
not free. A broad freshly beaten game-trail led us on 
charmingly for a while, but presently entered the timber 
and we were plunged into a slough of despond. To the 
' right, to the left, and in front, the mountain face bristled 
like a porcupine. Countless multitudes of giant pine- 
trunks, uprooted by some fierce hurricane, were piled up 
and crisscrossed and tangled in such a way that an army 
must have been stopped as before the walls of an im- 
pregnable fortress. Up and down, advancing and re- 
treating, struggling through the most aggravating 
mazes, but returning again to the starting point, we 
worked on until horses and men were thoroughly tired 
out. At night, after nine hours of unremitting exertion, 
we pitched camp in a little swamp gulch among the 
logs and rank weeds, only two and one-half miles in ad- 
vance of the camp of the preceding night. 


On the following morning we moved in another di- 
rection and with much better success. By noon we 
emerged from the timber and stood upon a high promon- 
tory that overlooked a deep valley—a tributary of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. What a remarkable 
sight! This valley, broad and deep and regular, looked 
like a great pasture, dotted with a million white-backed 
sheep. In ages past a mighty glacier, rivaling the mod- 
ern ice rivers of the Alps, had swept down this valley 
smoothing down its rugged sides and rounding and pol- 
ishing the projecting masses of granite. So great was 
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the resemblance of these rounded rocks to flocks of sheep 
that we named it, after the manner of the French, 
“Roches Moutonnees” Valley. 

On the opposite side of this valley and somewhat 
farther up, there stood a dark mountain that immedi- 
ately attracted our attention, and seemed certainly to be 
the object of our search. High and rugged and cold, its 
scarred granite faces were tattooed by many ragged 
seams and patches of snow. But there was no cross. 
We looked in vain for forms that might even suggest a 
cross; but neither on this mountain nor on any of those 
that lay back of it, could the object of our search be 
found. 

But after all, this must be the peak, and the cross, if 
it has not already melted away, will be found on one of 
the other faces. It is at least our duty to see, and first 
this great valley must be crossed. Two thousand feet of 
weary zigzagging brought us to the creek bed. Turning 
up this we picked our way among the rocks and fallen 
trees until within about three miles of the mountain’s 
base. Here we found it necessary to halt, not only be- 
cause our animals were utterly tired out, but because the 
way was completely blocked. So camp was made on the 
bank of the roaring creek, with no alternative for the 
morrow but to advance afoot. 

At night it rained in torrents, but we sat stoically 
by the great campfire talking of the past day’s work and 
planning for the prospective ascent. It was decided that 
one party, with the surveyor’s instruments, should move 
up the valley along the main creek until opposite the 
northern spur of the peak and ascend from that direc- 
tion. The photographic party would climb directly up 
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the valley rim from camp so as to reach a long, high 
ridge that hemmed in the peak on the east, and from 
which it was thought a good view could be obtained of 
the main eastern face and of the cross, if it still existed. 
When it grew late we spread our blankets among the wet 
logs and went to bed. 

By sunrise all hands were stirring, and the start was 
made with a dash, every man for himself and the best 
man to the front. It was not long before the party was 
pretty well scattered, but communication was kept up by 
frequent shouts. The heavy instruments, which weighed 
some forty pounds, had been carried a mile or more 
ahead the evening before, so that we scaled the barriers 
of rock and wood that lay in our way with unusual 
rapidity, but when the rock on which the heavy instru- 
ment-box had been cached was reached, a halt was called 
and the announcement made that each man must take 
his turn at the box and carry it a distance proportionate 
to his strength. 

Our party consisted of seven members. Only four 
had come up, but we decided to move on. Dr. Hayden 
was the first to take up the load. It was strapped to his 
shoulders and he marched off with an ease and rapidity 
that did great credit to his prowess as a mountaineer. 

There could be no flagging now. The man who, com- 
paratively unincumbered, could not keep pace with our 
leader must certainly be in disgrace, and the scrambling 
advance grew more lively than ever. Presently it began 
to rain and the smooth rocks grew slippery and the grass 
and bushes dripping wet. By the time we had reached 
the point where the mountain rises abruptly from the 
valley, we were soaked to the skin, but we pushed on. 
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From this point the course was upward. Hour after 
hour we toiled on; the box was shifted from one to 
another and the carrier was constantly assisted where 
the walls were steep. But the box grew heavier and 
heavier as we advanced, and the changes more frequent. 
At timber line all parties were glad to take a rest. We 
were now in the midst of the rain clouds and the day 
was so unpromising for mountain work that it seemed 
useless to advance. A fire was built in the shelter of the 
great pines and an attempt made to dry our clothes. 

It was midday, and 3,000 vertical feet intervened 
between us and the summit. It now became a serious 
question as to what it was best to do. We had brought 
only sandwiches for lunch, and had no blankets, not even 
an overcoat to protect us during the night. We could 
do nothing on the peak among the clouds and the idea of 
returning to camp and making the entire ascent again 
the following day could not be entertained for a moment. 
It was finally decided to complete the ascent immediately 
and trust to Providence to lift the shroud that enveloped 
the mountains. 

Meantime the photographic party, much more heavily 
laden than ourselves, had encountered far greater diffi- 
culties. Mr. Jackson and his two associates carried 
among them upwards of one hundred pounds of appa- 
ratus, but they were not men to yield before ordinary 
difficulties. The rain, the greatest possible damper on a 
photographer’s enthusiasm, could not make them hesi- 
tate; torrents and cliffs and dense forests and prowling 
beasts were interposed in vain. They had set out to 
accomplish an object, and success at whatever cost of 
exertion and hardship must be attained. By the middle 
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of the day Mr. Jackson found himself far in advance 
of his companions, but in spite of his unusual enthusi- 
asm he began to fear for his results. Eight hours of 
weary climbing brought him nearly to the summit of 
the ridge. There was nothing to be seen but the dull, 
gray clouds which rose and fell and swept back and forth 
to sink down again oppressively around him. Was this 
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all labor in vain? Had the Fates conspired against him, 
and was the Holy Cross a myth, an illusion that had led 
him on through all these weary days, only to deceive 
him? He sat down among the rocks to rest and ponder. 
Meantime the winds rose and the dull mists were driven 
along the cliffs and torn to tatters on the sharp projec- 
tions. To the west great billowy passage-ways were 
opened, and glimpses of the lofty mountains were caught 
looking like ghosts through the thin mists. Suddenly the 
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artist, glancing upward, beheld a vision exceedingly dra- 
matic and beautiful. There, set in the dark rock-face 
held high among the floating clouds, he beheld the long- 
sought cross, perfect, spotless white, grand in propor- 
tions and what was more astonishing, a great body of 
snow, filling a deep, many-armed gorge, formed the 
white figure of a woman in the attitude of worship, with 
hands uplifted toward the cross, as shown in the photo- 
graph. Recalling himself, he remembered his ambition to 
transfix by his art, an image of this vision, to be carried 
back to the world. He set his camera in haste, and in- 
voked the aid of the fleeting sunlight. He turned for 
his chemicals, but they were not there. They were far 
down the mountain on the backs of weary men. In de- 
spair he saw the clouds gather and settle down for the 
night. At nearly the same hour our party stood on the 
summit of the mountain itself and gathered snow from 
the very top of the cross. We, too, saw the clouds break 
and scatter and gazed with wonder upon the rolling sea 
below, with its dark mountain islands, and crouched be- 
hind the great rocks to avoid the cold winds that battle 
so incessantly about those high summits. 

The utter solitude and desolation of these summit 
regions are never so deeply impressed upon one as when 
the rest of the world is shut out thus by clouds, when 
nothing of the solid earth greets the eye save the dull 
granites and the frozen snows. 

And, now, since no observations could be made, we 
decided to descend to timber line, and spend the night. 
We passed down the crest of the northern spur and 
stopped near the edge of a great precipice to watch the 
play of the storm-clouds below, and to pitch great rocks 
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into the abyss 3,000 feet in depth. While here we were 
favored by a most unusual scenic display. The sun at 
our backs broke through the clouds, and there was im- 
mediately projected, on the mists that filled the dark 
gulf, a brilliant rainbow; not the arch, as usually seen, 
but an entire circle, a spectral ring, which, as we gazed, 
faded away, and in a minute was gone. Far beyond, on 
the opposite side of this deep valley, we could see the 
ridge occupied by the photographer, and, by using our 
field glasses, the camera could be dimly seen standing on 
the very highest point. 

A shout from one of our party elicited a reply from 
Mr. Jackson himself, that came back to us like the faint- 
est echo, for the distance must have been more than 
half a mile. It was interesting to note the effect of this 
very meager communication upon the spirits of our 
party. It was cheering to feel that we were not entirely 
alone; the bond of sympathy with other beings of our 
kind was not utterly sundered. Shouts were exchanged 
frequently as we descended, and when we reached tim- 
ber line and kindled our fire for the night, a companion 
blaze twinkled like a star against the dark mountain op- 
posite. 

Later, the cheerful blaze of two immense fires lit up 
the faces of surrounding objects far and near, and for 
the time we forgot that we were supperless and bedless, 
and that a hard day’s work must follow an almost sleep- 
less night. The rain had ceased and the night was not 
as cold as had been expected, so that we talked and dozed 
away the time without especial discomfort. 

At daybreak we were up and moving, but found our- 
selves stiff and weak, and the re-ascent was most tedious. 
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Our shouts were not so frequent and strong as before, 
and the replies came back hesitatingly and late. 

But all turned out well. The scientific work was 
completed by noon and the photographs secured before 
that time. The descent was made in safety. On reach- 
ing the first creek-crossing we were overjoyed to meet 
the member of our party who had returned to camp the 
day before, with a basket of provisions and a pot of tea. 
At six in the evening both parties were in camp, and a 
bountiful supper was all the more enjoyed by being sea- 
soned with stories of adventure and success. 











ISRAEL PUTNAM * 





READ BY MRS. H. G. EDGERTON BEFORE THE COLONEL 
GEORGE CROGHAN CHAPTER, D. A. R. 





In the days when forests covered most of New Eng- 
land, when the Indian war-whoop still echoed on its bor- 
ders, when children ate corn-meal porridge from pewter 
porringers, and their elders stirred their hot drinks with 
a poker heated in the fireplace — in those good old days 
two centuries ago, there was born one of the great heroes 
of our Nation. To be more exact, on January 7, 1718, 
in an old homestead at the foot of Hathorne Hill in 
Salem Village, now Danvers, Massachusetts, was born 
the subject of this sketch—Israel Putnam. It is interest- 
ing to know that this old homestead — the original prop- 
erty of his great-grandfather — is still standing, and in 
1897 was suitably marked by the Israel Putnam Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Israel Putnam came of brave and sterling stock. 
His father, Joseph Putnam, was one of the few men 
brave enough to defy the Rev. Samuel Parris and the 
principal men in Salem Village for their persecution of 
all those accused during the witchcraft delusion. For 
six months his loaded firelock was within reach and his 
swiftest horse kept saddled that he might escape if ar- 
rested. This warm sympathy for all persons wrongfully 
accused, great generosity and indomitable courage were 
the birthright of Joseph Putnam’s son, Israel. 


*Read at celebration of birthday anniversary of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
in Spiegel Grove State Park, Fremont, Ohio, October 4, 1927. 
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On his mother’s side, too, Israel rightfully inherited 
greatness. She was the daughter of Israel Porter who 
married Elizabeth Hathorne, daughter of William Ha- 
thorne, one of the most influential men in the colony. 
Indeed, Salem Village had granted him large tracts of 
land for his presence among them, regarding him as a 
“public benefit.” He was a soldier, legislator and judge. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a lineal descendant (and the one 
who preferred to add a W to the family name), in his 
interesting writings of old Salem, quaintly pictures him 
as “the grave, bearded, sable-cloaked and _steeple- 
crowned projenitor, who came so early with his Bible 
and his sword and trod the unknown street with such 
a stately port and made so large a figure as a man of 
war and peace.” 


Israel Putnam was an unusually active and robust 
youth. Books were few and school terms short, so in a 
sense, our hero was turned loose upon nature for his 
education. He loved out-of-door life and in athletic 
sports with his playmates was ever the champion. His 
fearlessness and quick thinking are all well displayed 
in the following story. One day, while hunting birds’ 
nests with his playmates, he climbed out so far on a 
limb that it broke. A lower branch happened to catch 
him by the seat of his pantaloons and there he hung, 
head downward, hands wildly beating the air for some- 
thing to grasp and feet vainly struggling for a resting 
place. His companions were powerless to help him until 
he shouted to one of them to shoot the branch on which 
he hung and let him down. So the gun was fired and 
and down he tumbled, quite bruised, but as no bones 
Vol. XXXVI—34. 
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were broken, back he went the very next day and secured 
the bird’s nest. 

When only twenty-one, Israel married Hannah 
Pope, who was but eighteen. The following year the 
young couple, with their baby, followed many of the 
other Massachusetts settlers to East Connecticut. Their 
pioneer blood had been stirred by the prospect of more 
fertile land. The entire journey of seventy-five miles 
was made on horseback. When they arrived, the mother 
and baby were sheltered under a hastily improvised shed 
of bark while the men — Israel and his one black servant 
— felled trees, and in a few days a substantial log-cabin 
was built. The soil was easily cultivated and in a few 
years fertile fields were enclosed with stone fences, sleek 
cattle, sheep and goats were grazing, and fruit trees 
were blooming —as Israel planted and grafted, intro- 
ducing many new varieties. All this had been done by 
the young landowner with only his negro servant to help 
him. 

Many hardships must have been endured and the 
indomitable spirit of the nest-hunting boy is well shown 
in this youth of maturer years by the story of the wolf 
hunt. A she-wolf caused Putnam and his neighbors 
great loss by preying upon their sheep-folds. One morn- 
ing young Putnam found seventy of his sheep and goats 
dead. A hunt was started, the wolf tracked to her lair 
—a small cave. One whole day was spent in attempt- 
ing to dislodge her. Dogs sent in, came out wounded and 
refused to go back. Straw and sulphur were burned, 
but all to no purpose. Finally, Putnam threw off his 
coat and waistcoat, tied a rope around his legs to be 
drawn out by, when he kicked as a signal, and with a 
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torch in his hand entered the cave. The entrance was 
only two feet square, the cave uneven and not more than 
a yard wide in any place, and so low overhead that in no 
place could one raise himself from his hands and knees. 
Putnam crawled in and on, until, at the very end of the 
cave, he saw two balls of fire glaring at him as the wolf 
growled and gnashed 
her teeth. He gave the 
signal, but so great 
was the excitement of 
his rescuers, that he 
reached the exit minus 
his shirt and severely 
scratched and bruised. 
Nothing daunted, he 
procured his gun, en- 
tered again and 
crawled toward the 
wolf. When he fired, 
he was again quickly 
dragged out, this time 
completely stunned by 
IskaEL PuTNAM the discharge of the 

ates gun in such narrow 

quarters. Quickly recovering, he entered for the third 
time, and now his S. O. S. brought him out clothed and 
in his right mind, his dead trophy being hauled out with 
him. Israel’s fame was now fairly established, the 
term, “Old Wolf Put,” being a familiar one. The wolf 
den continues to be one of the most interesting spots in 
picturesque Pomfret, now a part of Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut, and is annually visited by patriotic pilgrims. 
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Israel Putnam was thirty-seven years old when the 
“call for arms” came. The ambition for supremacy in 
America had been between Spain, France and England, 
but, as Spain had not occupied or made settlements as 
had the other two, the real contention narrowed down 
between France and England. The Seven Years’ War, 
soon to be declared, was the fourth between these two 
nations. In 1755, the disturbed condition between them 
reached a dangerous climax. This condition had little 
interest for the New England farmers until it imperiled 
their homes; then they becanie aroused, especially on ac- 
count of the revengeful Indians whom the French had 
enticed into their service, and the American phase of the 
conflict, known as the French and Indian War, now be- 
gan almost a year before the formal declaration of war. 


When the stirring appeal was made for volunteers, 
Israel Putnam was one of the first in his colony to re- 
spond, and in the early summer of 1755, he bade fare- 
well to his wife and six children — the eldest a lad of 
fifteen, who with his mother carried on the work on the 
farm during his father’s absence — and with the other 
Connecticut volunteers started across the country for 
Albany, where they were joined by the forces from the 
other colonies and a band of Indian allies. This pro- 
vincial army was unsoldierlike as to its outward appear- 
ance. It was composed chiefly of farmers in their or- 
dinary clothing with their own firelocks, hatchets, belts, 
cartridge boxes and blankets, but this crude army, which 
the French considered a “mere mob of country men,” 
contained sterling quality and a knowledge of Indian 
warfare unknown to the army trained in military tactics. 
This was soon proven in the Battle of Lake George, their 
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first engagement. Here Putnam received his “first bap- 
tism of fire” and also his first commission, being ap- 
pointed lieutenant by the Connecticut Assembly. The 
French fled in great confusion and terrible loss, but in a 
short time rallied and fortified themselves at Ticon- 
deroga. 

Israel Putnam now began to win distinction as one 
of Rogers’ Rangers. It had been apparent for some 
time that the ordinary soldier was at a great disadvan- 
tage in the woods infested with Indians lying in ambush. 
There were needed, for special duty, men who knew In- 
dian modes of warfare and who were ever ready to out- 
wit the enemy. After the Battle of Lake George, Robert 
Rogers, who, with one hundred men, had escorted the 
provision wagons from Albany to Fort Lyman, was or- 
dered to reconnoiter the strongholds of the French. He 
at once recognized the fearlessness and quickness of Is- 
rael Putnam and selected him as one of his men, with 
the rank of captain. 

There was no invariable rule for this method of scout- 
ing and fighting, but the Rangers were instructed “to 
distress and harass the French and their allies” in every 
way. Nothing can surpass the adventurous hardihood 
of their lives. Summer and winter, day and night were 
were alike to them. Embarked in whale-boats or birch 
canoes they glided under the silent moon of a summer 
night, or in the tomblike silence of the winter forest they 
strode on snowshoes over the spotless white of the snow- 
drifts or glided on skates over the glistening ice. Some- 
times there would be a band of thirty men sent out to- 
gether, sometimes only two lonely scouts, but, be that 
as it may, it is said, “So perfect was their mode of attack 
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and defense that a hundred Rangers were enabled to do 
more service than thousands of the British Regulars.”’ 

Putnam was always to be found in the most perilous 
positions and many were his miraculous escapes. On 
the 30th of May, 1756, war was formally declared be- 
tween [trance and England, and Putnam received the 
commission of captain of the 4th Company in the Ist, 
or Lyman’s Regiment, from Connecticut, and was or- 
dered to guard the English forts which were in constant 
danger from the wily tactics of the Indians. It was, 
however, a difficult task to outwit them as they practiced 
the most cunning strategies. At one of the posts, for 
several nights in succession, the sentinels had been killed 
by an unseen enemy, so the sentinels subsequently as 
they went on duty, were commanded to call out, “Who 
goes there?” at the slightest noise and if no one an- 
swered to fire at once. In spite of this precaution they 
continued to disappear, until finally, even the bravest 
men in camp refused to volunteer for this service. They 
were about to draft men when Putnam, who, as a com- 
missioned officer, was not in line for this service, volun- 
teered and took the post. His quick ear must have de- 
tected a slighter noise than the others, for after his call 
and fire he found the body of a large Indian dressed in 
a bear skin to deaden the sound of his approach and with 
a quiver full of arrows. 

In the spring of 1758, Putnam was promoted to the 
rank of major. He served in the disastrous Battle of 
Ticonderoga and was again with the Rangers to recon- 
noiter, especially in the vicinity of Ticonderoga, where 
Montcalm was still ensconced with the army. During 
this service near Whitehall, New York, our seemingly 
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invulnerable hero was captured by an Indian and tied 
to a tree. When the armies pressed forward in battle, 
Israel found to his horror that he was directly between 
the two firing lines. Balls whistled around him, striking 
the tree, some passing through the sleeve and skirt of 
his coat. Once a young warrior amused himself by 
hurling a tomahawk at his head to see how near he could 
come and not kill him, and a French petty officer leveled 
a fusee at his breast, but it missed fire. Finally, a fire 
was started under him and when the flames were well 
under way a sudden shower came up and put them out. 
The fire was again started, but just as Putnam com- 
mended his soul to God with a prayer for his loved ones 
at home, Marin (or Molang), who was in command of 
the French and Indians engaged in this skirmish, ap- 
peared and released him from his perilous position. Put- 
nam still suffered much as a prisoner, being finally re- 
leased by Bradstreet’s fortunate capture of Fort Fron- 
tenac in the autumn of 1758, when he and one hundred 
and fifty others, including officers, soldiers, sailors, la- 
borers, women and children were exchanged by the 
French for an equal number of their own countrymen. 
Putnam now returned home for a short stay with his 
family, where death and birth had entered during his 
absence; the oldest son, a lad of seventeen, having died 
on the very day of Putnam’s capture and cruel treat- 
ment, and a baby girl having been born. Very soon, 
however, as lieutenant-colonel, he was off again fighting 
until Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Montreal and all of the 
Canadian dependencies passed to the British Crown. 
Jealous of the growing power of England, France 
and Spain now entered into an arrangement called the 
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“Family Compact,” by the terms of which they agreed 
to support each other against any trouble with England, 
which country had now decided upon the capture of Ha- 
vana. Putnam was now to share in the tragic experi- 
ence of this adventure. As acting colonel of the Con- 
necticut forces, he helped to storm Morro Castle — 
that great Spanish stronghold at the deep and narrow 
entrance to Havana Harbor. Five hundred of the 
enemy fell. The English lost only two officers and thirty 
men. Havana soon fell and passed into the possession 
of the English. The next year, 1763, the Seven Years’ 
War was ended and, by the Treaty of Paris, peace with 
France and Spain was assured the colonists. 

Putnam had hardly returned home from the Cuban 
conquest than he was called upon to help quell one of 
the greatest Indian uprisings that had taken place in 
North America since the white man entered. The Valley 
of the Ohio was the very first objective section in the 
struggle between the French at Detroit and the English 
at Fort Duquesne — renamed Fort Pitt after its capture 
by the British — for a foothold in Ohio. This was be- 
cause the Sandusky, with its portage connection with the 
Scioto, was the easiest and earliest-traveled waterway 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio and thence on to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The first clash in the rival efforts of France and Eng- 
land to get a foothold in Ohio was at the mouth of the 
Sandusky River. Here a Huron chief, whose Indian 
name was Orontony — baptismal name Nicolas — had 
settled with his Wyandot followers. He had been a 
friend of the French, but was now their deadly foe. 
English traders from the colonies had, as early as 1700, 
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penetrated the Sandusky Valley. Nicolas, in order to 
strengthen his efforts against the French, allowed the 
Pennsylvania colonists to erect a trading post or block- 
house, known as Fort Sandoski, at the principal Huron 
town on the northwest point of Sandusky Bay, about 
three miles south of the present site of Port Clinton. 
This was in 1745 and was the first fort built by white 
men in Ohio. Nicolas now-made a well-laid plan to ex- 
terminate the French in the Detroit and Sandoski re- 
gions, but his plan failed and to save himself he ordered 
all the English to leave the Indian towns in the Sandoski 
region, finally tore down the stockade at Fort Sandoski 
and departed. The English traders must have returned 
and rebuilt the fort in 1749. It was usurped by the 
French in 1751, and in 1754 was abandoned by them and 
Fort Junundat built on the east side of Sandusky Bay, 
just opposite the old Fort Sandoski, near Pickerel Creek. 
It was from this Fort Junundat that many of the Indian 
trails were made on the east side of the Sandusky River. 


After peace was declared between the French and 
English, the loosely organized Indian tribes, being de- 
prived of French leadership, caused no apprehension to 
the English who lorded it over them, driving them away 
from the garrisons and otherwise insulting them. Tak- 
ing advantage of this condition, Pontiac, that crafty and 
ambitious chief of the Ottawas, gathered together all of 
the tribes between the Allegheny and Mississippi Rivers 
for one grand, simultaneous attack on all the western 
forts, each of which, for this purpose, was assigned to 
the tribe nearest to it. His plan was successful and a 
terrible massacre followed. Forts Mackinac, Presqu’il 
(now Erie), Sandoski and all the other isolated forts 
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but one, fell before the fury of the Indians. Detroit 
alone held out, having been prepared for the onslaught 
by the disclosure of an Indian girl. 

In the call for arms which followed this perfidious 
and cruel massacre of the English, General Gage, the 
British commander-in-chief, appointed Israel Putnam 
lieutenant-colonel of the Connecticut forces. The plan 
of General Gage for this battle of the year 1764 was for 
two expeditions, from different points, to be sent into the 
heart of the Indian country, one under Colonel Bouquet, 
the other under Colonel Bradstreet, the latter of whom 
was to have for his object the relief of Major Gladwyn 
at Detroit — which fort having escaped the treacherous 
capture by Pontiac, was still under siege by the Indians 
— and the subjection of the neighboring tribes. 

It was in this latter expedition that our hero was to 
serve as major with his Connecticut battalion of two 
hundred and fifty men. The entire force under Brad- 
street was only about twelve hundred men, much fewer 
than he had expected. These proceeded from Albany 
across the colony of New York and up Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. When they reached Fort Ontario, they were 
joined by six hundred friendly Indians under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. Among these savage allies was the chief 
under whom Putnam had been kept a captive, who had 
been his friend ever since. This Indian was now at the 
head of one hundred warriors of his own tribe and it is 
said that the affection which he had for Putnam kept the 
natives particularly loyal in this expedition. 

On July 3, 1764, the flotilla, consisting of two 
vessels — the Mohawk and the Johnson — seventy- 
five whale-boats and numerous canoes, issued forth 
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upon Lake Ontario and steered westward. At Fort 
Niagara the main army of the English staid for a month 
in conference with the Indians and finally secured a strip 
of land on each side of the Niagara four miles wide. 
The provincial army was ordered on to build a fort at 
the mouth of Lake Erie. Putnam and some of his men, 
under Lieutenant Montresor, engineer, were chosen 
among some others for this work. After the new Fort 
Erie was finished, Bradstreet joined the working party 
and from this post, on August 8th, Putnam and the oth- 
ers accompanied the expedition as they crossed the Lake 
and, coasting along the southern shore, finally camped 
at a point halfway between the present cities of Buffalo 
and Erie. 

At this place, arrived one morning, ten strange In- 
dians who claimed to have been sent from the Dela- 
wares, Shawanese and Five Nations to sue for peace. 
The Indian allies were for “knocking the impostors on 
the head” and Putnam warned Colonel Bradstreet 
against putting any trust in their overtures, but Brad- 
street, confident and headstrong, make a treaty with 
them, whereby he was to refrain from marching against 
the tribes which they represented, provided that within 
twenty-five days they should meet him at Fort Sandoski, 
deliver all prisoners, and make a definite treaty. When 
the Bradstreet troops reached Sandusky Bay they were 
met by Indian representatives who promised to follow 
him to Detroit and conclude the treaty. Thus, although 
General Gage had ordered Bradstreet to attack and chas- 
tise the Wyandots, Miamis and Delawares at this place, 
the latter was again duped and the very center of Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy was left unmolested. 
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Bradstreet proceeded on his way to Detroit, where 
he spent some time. While there, he was startled by the 
news that eight hundred warriors had assembled at San- 
doski to prevent the English troops from landing at the 
expiration of the twenty-five days agreed upon. The 
troops were ordered to embark at once for Fort San- 
doski; so, at eight o’clock on the morning of September 
14th, in the midst of the beautiful autumn scenery, the 
whole flotilla, consisting of sixty of the long-boats and 
one barge, glided down the Detroit River out upon Lake 
Erie. In five days the little fleet entered Sandusky Bay 
and thence up the river to a good clay beach, one-half 
mile west of the old Fort, where, sixteen months before, 
Pontiac’s followers had butchered the English garrison 
and burned the fort. It was here that Bradstreet ex- 
pected to meet the deputies for the treaty, but not a chief 
appeared. The army then came further up the river 
and encamped at the Huron Village, (now Fremont). 
Lieutenant Montresor, on that day, made the following 
entry in his journal: “I went to the Huron Village and 
took a sketch and Bearings of that advantageous and 
beautiful situation and the meanderings of the River. 
Remarked that the Left of our Encampment is con- 
tiguous to the remains of an old Fort where the Dela- 
wares & some of the Western Indians took Post to shel- 
ter themselves against the Iroquois near 100 years ago 
— this constructed in the form of a circle 300 yards in 
circumference, one half defended by the River and a 
remarkable Hollow way or Gully which covers the left 
and part of the Front of our present encampment.” 
Here Bradstreet and his eleven hundred men encamped 
for over a week and here Israel Putnam and others, 
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under the instruction of Lieutenant Montresor, built and 
fortified their encampment. The camp thus selected ex- 
tended from the high ground on the river bank around 
through what is now known as the County Fair Grounds, 
recently named the Israel Putnam Agricultural Park, 
in honor of Israel Putnam, and along the high grouna 
until it reached the old Factor’s house which was later 
changed into a fort and named Fort Stephenson, after 
Colonel Stephenson, who was in charge of the troops 
engaged in making the charge. The encampment thus 
enclosed the low rich ground on which the Indians had, 
from time immemorial, grown their crops, and through 
the center of which the unfortunate prisoners were forced 
to run the gauntlet, and the racing of the numerous 
horses brought here with the captives, took place as they 
were tried out by the Indians. In the Sandusky River, 
opposite, was the island where Captain Brady, the spe- 
cial messenger of George Washington, secreted himself 
and for three days watched the meanderings of the In- 
dians in an effort to learn whether they planned a gen- 
eral war of all Indian tribes on the white men or were 
simply engaging in forays as individual bands. 

This Sandusky encampment became a scene of great 
Indian activity. The friendly Indians meeting in coun- 
cil with Colonel Bradstreet were then sent out to treat 
with the Indian tribes, many of whom vowed “war 
against the English as long as the sun should shine.” 
On the 24th of September, the troops broke camp and 
proceeded down the river near the site of the old Fort 
Junundat and began operations to erect a fort and be 
ready for battle should the Indians refuse to come to 
terms, During the long parley of the Indians, as was 
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afterwards disclosed, a plot had been laid that three 
hundred picked Indians should appear to treat with them 
until the English were off their guard, then the others 
should join in and spear and tomahawk all the men of 
the army. Thus Bradstreet had taken his command into 
the very heart of the Indian country and caused the In- 
dians to sue for peace and agree to restore some two 
thousand prisoners, but it was not for him to receive the 
glory of his feat. He left the scene at the crucial mo- 
ment, and Bouquet, appearing on the scene, reaped the 
benefit. 

Putnam reached home by the first of December, 
1764. The following spring his life was saddened by 
the death of his wife and a daughter of only seventeen. 

On March 22, 1765, the Stamp Act stirred the col- 
onists to rebellion and we find Putnam, who had joined 
“The Sons of Liberty,” one of its most ardent opponents, 
riding from town to town to see what number of men 
could be relied upon to make an armed resistance to the 
obnoxious law. The Sons of Liberty declared that they 
would fight up to their knees in blood rather than suffer 
the Stamp Act to be put in force. In 1766, the impor- 
tance of his influence being recognized, Putnam was 
elected as Representative to the Connecticut Assembly. 

The next year, 1767, little more than two years after 
the death of his wife, Hannah, Putnam married Mrs. 
Deborah Lothrop Gardiner, and now began a life of 
social activity. Their hospitable home drew throngs of 
visitors, relatives, friends, ministers, distinguished 
strangers and gushing patriots and soldiers, who went 
out of their way to call upon their beloved colonel... A 
Virginian Jefferson might submit to this, even though it 
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brought bankruptcy, but a Yankee Putnam never, so by 
one of his masterful strokes he turned his hospitable 
home into a tavern, with a sign upon the tree in front of 
it, and thus made a goodly income. 

In 1772, Putnam was made a member of the Com- 
pany of Military Adventurers, organized by General 
Phineas Lyman, and, as such, visited the Lower Missis- 
sippi and West Florida, where land grants had been 
promised by the British Government for the provincial 
soldiers who had survived the French and Indian War. 
No grants were ever made and all plans of the company 
were abolished by the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Just four months after Putnam’s return from his 
southern voyage, occurred the incident of the “Boston 
Tea Party,” and Putnam was one of a committee of 
three from Pomfret to prepare a glowing letter to the 
Boston Patriots, promising aid to them in their distress 
at the passage of the Boston Port Bill. No sooner was 
the letter written than it was decided that Putnam him- 
self should be the carrier, so he set out at once on horse- 
back for Boston, nearly a hundred miles distant, driving 
before him a flock of one hundred and twenty sheep — 
Pomfret’s gift to the distressed town. On reaching Bos- 
ton, Putnam was an honored guest at the home of Dr. 
Joseph Warren, who, in a postscript to a letter ad- 
dressed to his bosom friend, Samuel Adams, wrote, “The 
celebrated Colonel Putnam is now in my house, having 
arrived, since I subscribed this letter” (dated Boston, 
August 15, 1774), “with a generous donation of sheep.” 
Putnam remained in Boston several days as Colonel 
Warren’s guest. The newspapers, in announcing his 
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presence in town, spoke of him as “one of the greatest 
military characters of the age,’ a person whose “bravery 
and character need no description.” 

One warm day in April, 1775, Israel Putnam and his 
son, Daniel, were plowing in the fields. Suddenly they 
heard the sound of galloping hoofs and the rat-a-tat-tat 
of adrum. A man on horseback reined up his horse for a 
moment and shouted, “War’s begun! british troops 
have fired upon our men at Lexington and we chased 
them all the way to Cambridge”! Putnam dropped the 
handle of his plow, unharnessed the horse, told his son 
to tell his mother that he had gone to Boston, mounted 
his farm horse and was off, reaching Boston the next 
day. Returning home that same evening, he found hun- 
dreds of men gathered on the Green ready to obey his 
orders. It was now nearly sunset, but, without stopping 
to rest or to change the checked farmer suit which he 
had been wearing since he left his plow the morning be- 
fore, Putnam started on a night ride for Cambridge, 
reaching there the next day. He was made brigadier- 
general and organized and drilled a regiment. In May, 
he led a battalion to Noddle’s Island, burned a British 
schooner, captured a sloop and killed and wounded many 
of the enemy. 

On April 26, 1775, the Assembly of Connecticut 
voted to raise an army of sixteen thousand troops. Put- 
nam was made second brigadier-general, also colonel 
of the Third Regiment and captain of the First Com- 
pany in the same regiment, and was now to win distinc- 
tion in the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was by his advice 
that it was decided to fortify Bunker Hill in order that 
there might be a second rallying point in case the troops 
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were driven from Breed’s Hill. Time is too short and 
the story of the Battle of Bunker Hill too long to be en- 
tered into, but General Putnam was the life and soul of 
the battle, inspiring the men, shaming the cowards, urg- 
ing everything forward. He did not have charge of the 
battle, but was galloping here and there on his old white 
horse, in his white shirt sleeves and with an old white 
felt hat on his head. The battle raged and Israel Put- 
nam at last, when all his troops had left him, stood with 
only one sergeant beside him. The sergeant was shot 
down and the British bayonets were upon him before he 
retreated. General Putnam, in his final stand, is immor- 
talized by Trumbull, the painter, who shows him in the 
rear of the picture waving his sword at the enemy. The 
Americans lost the battle, but they had proved their 
mettle and encouraged wavering Americans to join the 
patriotic side, and they had heartened all the colonies. 
Washington arrived at this time and Putnam was made 
major-general. 

On the evacuation of Boston in the spring of 1776, 
Putnam was placed in command of New York. He held 
the fortified lines during the Battle of Long Island, was 
sent to Philadelphia to fortify that city in December, 
1776, and in May, 1777, was ordered to take command 
in the Highlands of the Hudson. It was during this 
service that Putnam met his Waterloo and his popularity 
waned. How much of this was due to politics or to 
Putnam’s own failure is a question, but after the loss 
of Forts Clinton and Montgomery, Washington re- 
moved him from his command. A Court of Inquiry, 
ordered by Congress, exonerated him from all blame and 
he was then sent to Connecticut, April, 1778, to super- 
Vol. XXXVI—35. 
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intend the sending of recruits for the coming campaign, 
in which service he made such progress that he was soon 
ready for service elsewhere. 

“Old Wolf Put is growing old,” Washington himself 
says in a letter to Gouverneur Morris, in June, 1778, 
“What am I to do with Putnam? If Congress means to 
lay him aside decently, I wish they would devise the 
means.’ Putnam was not yet to be laid aside. He was 
restored to his command of troops in the main army and 
served at different posts with all of his accustomed in- 
trepidity. 

It was in February, of the year 1779, that he was in 
command of a small picket at Horseneck, a part of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, when he heard that Governor 
Tryon, of New York, was approaching with fifteen hun- 
dred men to seize the salt works in this vicinity, which 
were of much value to the Continental Army. When 
Putnam got the word, he was shaving. With the lather 
still on his face, he grasped his sword, rushed out of the 
house, and pressed forward to rally his troops. He 
formed them on a hill ready to receive the enemy, who 
charged on horseback. The American troops numbered 
but one hundred and fifty as against fifteen hundred 
British troops. When General Putnam saw no chance of 
success, he ordered his men to retreat across a swamp 
inaccessible to horses while he himself mounted his horse 
and galloped to Stamford for reinforcements. The 
British, seeing his maneuver, started in pursuit. For a 
quarter of a mile they pursued him, when the road curved 
sharply and led down a steep precipice. A part of the 
way down were some rough stones to form steps for a 
short cut to a little church on the hill, but the rest of the 
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way was steep and rocky. The pursuers reined in as 
they saw Putnam force his horse over the brow and 
down the rocky height, waving his sword tauntingly at 
the baffled British, whose balls went whizzing past him. 
One pierced his cap and it is said that Governor Tryon 
sent him a new one in recognition of his wonderful 
bravery. At the centennial commemoration of the ride, 
in 1879, a granite boulder was placed on this historic 
spot, now called “Put’s Hill.” 


The brave Putnam was now to have a leave of ab- 
sence, little thinking that he would never return. In 
December of the same year, as he set out on horseback 
to rejoin the army, a slight stroke of paralysis came 
upon him and he was forced to retirement. Eleven 
years of peace and comfort remained to him. On May 
19, 1790, death closed his eyes. He is buried in Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut, with this epitaph upon his tomb: 


Sacred be this Monument, 
To the memory 


of 


Israel Putnam, Esquire, 
Senior Major-General in the Armies 


of 
The United States of America 
Who 
Was born at Salem 
In the Province of Massachusetts 
On the seventh day of January 
A. D., 1718; 
and died 
On the nineteenth day of May 
A. D., 1790. 
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Passenger, 
If thou art a Soldier, 
Drop a Tear over the dust of a Hero 
Who 
Ever attentive 
To the lives and happiness of his Men 
Dared to lead 
Where any Dared to follow; 
If a Patriot, 
Remember the distinguished and gallant services 
Rendered thy Country 
By the Patriot who sleeps beneath this Marble; 
If thou art Honest, generous and worthy 
Render a cheerful tribute of respect 
To a Man 
Whose generosity was singular 
Whose honesty was proverbial ; 
Who 
Raised himself to universal esteem 
And offices of Eminent distinction 
By personal worth 
And a 
Useful life. 



























JOSEPH A. HOWELLS 





Joseph A. Howells was born at St. Clairsville, Bel- 
mont County, Ohio, September 1, 1832. He was the 
son of William C. and Mary (Dean) Howells and a 
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brother of William Dean Howells. For fifty-seven 
years he was foreman, editor and proprietor of the 
Ashtabula Sentinel. He was appointed American Con- 
(549) 
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sul to Turk Islands, British West Indies, October 30, 
1905. He died August 10, 1912. 


On July 19, 1913, there was placed at the head of 
his grave in the cemetery at Jefferson, Ohio, a rather 
remarkable but appropriate monument. It is the im- 
posing stone on which for more than fifty years Joseph 
A. Howells, “with hands of boy and man,” made up the 
forms of the Ashtabula Sentinel. On it is engraved the 
following commemorative verse, written by his brother, 
William Dean Howells: 


Stone, upon which with hands of boy and man, 
He framed the history of his time until, 
Week after week, the varying record ran 
To its half-centuried tale of well and ill, 
Remember now how true through all those days 
He was — friend, brother, husband, son — 
Fill the whole limit of your space with praise. 
There needs no room for blame — blame there was none. 


This verse was widely noted and reproduced at the 
time of the erection of the stone on which it is engraved. 
It is an object of interest to those visiting historic Jef- 
ferson, the former home of Benjamin F. Wade and 
Joshua R. Giddings. 

















PIONEER LIFE IN ASHTABULA COUNTY 





BY JOSEPH A. HOWELLS* 





The days of the pioneers are past. We may move 
into and settle a new country —or a new part of our 
country — but with the settler or immediately follow- 
ing him, come the telegraph, the railroad, the printing 
office, telephone, electric lights, water works, churches; 
and long before the first child born in the settlement is 
of age, the place is an old town or city, with all the mod- 
ern improvements, comforts and vices. No matter 
where you go now, you will not do as the pioneers in 
the East, or more recently in the West, did — there is no 
home built of logs green from the stump, and the house 
furnished from the surrounding woods; often the only 
tools being an axe and auger, and it was a fortunate 
pioneer who possessed the latter. 

A pioneer in the true sense of the word, who settled 
in Ashtabula County before 1810, told us that when 
he built his log house, he had no bedstead, but stepped 
a few feet from the door of his new house, cut down 
small trees, and with his axe made a bedstead, cutting 
off pieces of the tree with a crotch. These were used 
for the four corner posts. Poles were laid on these and 
bark from the tree stretched from side to side, and on 
this bark — instead of a woven-wire mattress, as is used 
today — the bed was laid, and instead of curled hair, 
it was filled with fine twigs and leaves, and the one 
feather bed brought from the eastern home placed on 
the forest-made bedding. 


* Written early in the year 1898. 
(551) 
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The pioneer of today moves to the “far west,” if 
such a locality exists. He goes at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and with him is his factory-made furni- 
ture, an organ or piano, all the necessary accessories to 
a comfortable home and all the latest improved farm 
implements—from a riding plow to a reaper and binder. 
The settler of today cannot be a pioneer any more than 
could there be a discoverer of new continents. 

The men who settled Ohio and the older western 
states, had been educated by early training for the heroic 
and romantic life they were to lead. That life, no doubt, 
was prosaic enough to them as they toiled and battled 
with the forest anc what would seem almost insur- 
mountable difficulties; but to us, who now see it bereft 
of its rough and rugged exterior, it appears a romance. 

The heroism of the women of that day is one to call 
forth our unbounded admiration. Many of them were 
reared in the older New England States where they 
were surrounded with all the comforts to be obtained 
at that day. They left home, relatives, friends, church 
and society, and after a tedious journey, in a rough 
wagon, on horseback, or possibly a part of the time 
walking over roads through the woods, camped where 
night overtook them, surrounded with a forest never 
penetrated by a white man, full of real or imaginary 
dangers of Indians or wild animals. After weeks of 
such journeying they arrived at their Ohio home, and 
stopped in the woods until a house could be cut from 
the trees and built, perhaps miles from a human habita- 
tion. If this would not make the wife and mother 
faint at heart, what indeed would? Can we praise or 
honor such womanhood, such heroism, too much? 
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Such were the men and women who, by inheri- 
tance, were fitted to people Ashtabula County and, al- 
though not among its earliest settlers, yet they were 
pioneers to all intents and purposes when they settled 
in Trumbull Township in 1833. The county had then had 
white people living in it for nearly forty years, but part 
of it was as much in a state of nature as when the first 
surveying party landed at Conneaut on the 4th day of 
July, 1796. 

With one family of this party, we now have to do. 
The head came of sturdy New England stock — almost 
from Plymouth Rock, for their home was in the quaint 
town of Truro, Cape Cod. Recurd of the family, as 
early as 1665, is obtained and followed down to this 
day. The swell of the sea, the beat of the old ocean and 
the rough and broken shores of the mainland was a good 
foundation for character and physical manhood. 

Jonathan Rich, the fifth child and son of Jonathan 
and Thankful Newcomb Rich, was born at Truro, Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, August 26, 1771. Soon after his 
birth, the father enlisted in the Revolutionary War and 
was one of those who perished in the memorable cross- 
ing of the Delaware River under command of General 
Washington. 

This is the brief announcement we read in the rec- 
ords of Truro, a village of less than a thousand inhab- 
itants, but which has been settled more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and which has sent out into the 
world more than ten thousand sturdy men and noble 
women to people our land, and to carry, to every state 
of our Union, seed of the Puritan stock to develop it to 
its present proportion. 
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Jonathan Rich, Jr., was the second child of Jona- 
than and Ruth Slate Rich, and was one of nine children. 
He was born August 6, 1792, and married to Anna 
Sanders. To them were born two sons, Horatio G. and 
George W. 

The next we know of this sturdy New Englander, 
we find him living at Fort Covington, Franklin County, 
New York, in 1812, and not far from the Canada line. 
Militia companies were organized all along the borders 
to repel invasions of the enemy from either side; and 
at the age of 20, young Rich was enrolled in the New 
York Militia, Captain David Erwin in command. As 
no invasion was attempted, the members of the company 
were allowed to go to their homes subject to call. In 
March, 1813, the company was called out and stationed 
near the Canada line some miles east of his home. The 
British were holding a position near Huntington in 
Lower Canada — now the Province of Quebec. 

Capt. Erwin learned from a deserter that the British 
force at Huntington consisted of only about forty men. 
He determined to capture them. At 12 o’clock on the 
morning of March 15, 1813, Captain Erwin with about 
100 men took up his line of march. An hour later they 
were upon the enemy. So quietly had the approach been 
made that the Yankees were past the main guard of the 
British before they were discovered. When the alarm 
was given our men were at the British headquarters. 

A brisk fire began on the Americans both from front 
and rear —the guards they had passed, having been 
aroused, soon began to fire on our men. Captain Erwin, 
thus finding himself attacked in front and rear, thinking 
discretion the better part of valor, ordered a retreat. 
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The British had formed a line across the road, and in 
order to escape, our line was broken and the men took 
to the woods on each side of the enemy’s line, and every 
man of them ran for himself. Mr. Rich, who was mak- 
ing his way through the woods, felt a bruise and thought 
he had struck his knee against a stump. Although the 
hurt caused him much pain he was able to walk back 
four miles to the camp. The wound was so painful that 
the surgeon examined it and found that in the skirmish 
or retreat he had been struck with a musket ball just 
above the knee pan. This wound made him lame for 
life. The result of the foray was two killed and five or 
six wounded. 

This wound did not lessen his ardor or cool his pa- 
triotism, for in September, 1814, when he heard the 
Americans were in danger at Plattsburg, he shouldered 
his musket and tramped the intervening sixty miles in 
three days, and arrived just in time to see the British 
retreating and the Stars and Stripes waving in triumph. 
He then wearily retraced his steps to his home and that 
ended his military career. 

On the 26th of January, 1833, Mr. Rich, with his 
wife and two sons, started for the “Ohio Country,” 
which was then considered in the far West. It was a 
romantic episode, and required both moral and physical 
courage in the father and mother to undertake it. There 
were no swift-moving, comfortable cars to transport the 
movers in those days. Nothing but slow and tedious 
travel by sled or wagon, drawn by horses or oxen. In 
this case the family started on a sled, through the snow, 
for their long journey. The cash in hand was just $30, 
which was the entire amount of Mr. Rich’s riches, aside 
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from his wife, boys and a few household goods. When 
they reached Big Sodus Bay, New York, the snow gave 
out and the sled was traded for a wagon, the difference 
in the supposed values was a gun and a small amount of 
money. 

The journey was continued and in due time they 
arrived in Monroe Township, Ashtabula County. Here 
they tarried for the summer and raised a crop of corn. 
After the crop was in, Mr. Rich and his oldest son, 
Horatio G., went to Painesville to cut wood, leaving 
George W., then about thirteen, at home to do the farm- 
ing. In the fall Mr. Rich moved into the woods in 
Pierpont Township and built a log cabin. By spring 
they had cleared off several acres, which was planted in 
corn. After living in Pierpont Township about two 
years, Mr. Rich sold his place and bought 100 acres in 
Trumbull Township, south of the Center — agreeing to 
pay $400 for it. 

This was in 1836. The township was almost a solid 
forest — indeed you could travel for miles in some dis- 
tricts without seeing a house or clearing. 

During the fall Mr. Rich had built a cabin on his 
purchase. In early winter he moved from Pierpont 
Township to his new home, arriving in Trumbull Town- 
ship in the evening. He had sent his two sons on to the 
cabin, telling them that they must follow the trail; that 
if they left it to the right or left they would only find a 
dense forest, and that to leave the trail meant to lie in 
the woods all night. 

Among other characteristics possessed by Mr. Rich, 
and he had several eccentricities, one was that if he set 
out to do a certain job, which he thought ought to be 
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done in one day, there was nothing to be done but finish 
that job. On this day he set out with the determination 
to reach his cabin that night. He arrived at East Trum- 
bull in the evening and was at the end of any visible 
road. There was about an inch of snow on the ground, 
and it was three miles to the cabin. At last Seymour 
Brown volunteered to carry the few household goods 
and Mrs. Rich to their wilderness home. They were 
soon loaded upon an ox sled, for a wagon could not be 
taken through the woods and they began their tedious 
night ride. Taking the trail up the north bank of Trum- 
bull Creek, Mr. Rich went ahead and cut down small 
trees and brush which stood in the way. After a most 
laborious journey of five or six hours, at one o’clock in 
the morning, they saw a light ahead, in the cabin, where 
the boys had a rousing big fire. 

What a scene presented itself to that weary family 
on their awakening in their forest home. The almost 
impenetrable forest on every side; the ground covered 
with snow; not a single comfort, now to be found in 
every home, with the exception of a fire. What resolute 
hearts it must have required not to break down under 
such surroundings. But the man who came to conquer 
the forest and hew out of its depths a home for himself 
and family was equal to the task. Without a horse or 
ox, he and his boys set to work, and with their strength 
and willing hands and sharp axes, they chopped down 
the trees and cleared them from twelve acres of land. 
Then without a plow, for even if they had possessed a 
plow, it could not have been used among the stumps, they 
hoed the ground over and put in wheat and corn, which 
yielded bountiful crops. 
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The ground selected was quite rolling, and taking 
advantage of the hillsides, Mr. Rich and his two boys 
were able to clear off a large amount without either 
horse or ox. The logs were rolled into piles and there 
burned. The ashes were scraped up, leached, and the 
lye, thus obtained, boiled down to black salts and sent 
by wagon to Pittsburg. Black salts was about the only 
article which always brought cash, and the cash was 
necessary to pay taxes and to pay for the land. 

It was all hard work in those days. Men, women 
and children were mostly in the open air and were 
healthy — indeed, even when they were in the house, 
there was no lack of fresh air, for besides the great 
chimney at the end of the cabin there were plenty of 
air holes under the door, between the logs and under 
the eaves of the house and divers places. There was no 
lack of ventilation. 

It was pretty much all work and little play. Hli- 
days were few and far between. Christmas was not 
then the social day it is now. New Years was rather 
more of a holiday. Easter was not observed. There 
was no Memorial Sunday, no Decoration Day. Fourth 
of July was made more of in proportion to the inhab- 
itants than it is now—#it was nearer its source. 
Thanksgiving was not generally observed nor pro- 
claimed, as now, by the governor. 

But with all these omissions there were many social 
gatherings. The young people attended raisings, husk- 
ings, logging bees, quiltings, etc., and the older ones 
made social visits for the afternoon, staying to supper 
and spending the evening. Sometimes there would be 
a grand hunt. Two hunters would “choose sides,” and 
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all the good hunters for miles around would gather on 
a given day, scour the woods and return at night with 
the trophies of the chase in the form of deer, wild tur- 
keys, scalps of squirrels, etc. The losing side paid for 
the supper. These gatherings lightened the humdrum 
life of the pioneer and his family. Then during the 
winter, the long evenings would be made short by spell- 
ing matches, singing schools or debating societies. 

Thus the winters would pass. Sometimes the father 
or an older brother in the family would start in the fall 
and walk to his old home in Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts, or one of the other Eastern States — but these 
pilgrimages were not frequent, for although the abso- 
lute cash outlay was comparatively little, even that little 
was very hard to get and was needed for taxes or pay- 
ment on the land. 

The wants of the people were few and mostly sup- 
plied from the woods or fields. The housewife of these 
better days has but small conception of what straits her 
mother of sixty or seventy-five years ago was put to in 
the way of cooking for the family. All cooking was 
done on the open fire; the bread was baked in a deep 
iron spider — called a Dutch oven — or an iron kettle, 
set in front of the fire and heaped with hot coals from 
the burning fire. There was no compressed yeast, bak- 
ing powder or anything of that kind, and the bread was 
salt-rising, milk rising, or home made yeast. Sometimes, 
in order to make biscuits, corn-cobs would be burned in 
a kettle and the ash used the same as saleratus, a great 
quantity being required. 

The first apple-trees planted on Jonathan Rich’s 
farm were started from the seed in a box, planted by 
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his son, George, who watched their growth until they 
were large enough to be transplanted and then they had 
to be guarded against the cattle, rabbits and other dan- 
gers —all going to show the slow and patient ways 
which had to be followed by the pioneer. One of the 
pathetic features, which marks these early trials, are 
the old apple-trees still standing, the only monuments to 
mark the forest home, long after the hands which 
planted them have been laid across the breast of the boy- 
man in his everlasting sleep. 

Jonathan Rich was soon well known. His sterling 
character and somewhat eccentric manner marked him 
as more than the ordinary man. He was absolutely hon- 
est. His word was his note, for he would give no other. 
If he owed a man money, grain or labor, it would be paid 
to the last cent or grain. If he borrowed grain or meat, 
as was often done, he always returned more than he 
received — it was said that his measures were always 
heaped and his pounds weighed seventeen ounces. In 
those days when a farmer killed a beef, sheep, or hog, it 
was the rule to send a piece to the neighbors. Uncle 
“Jock” rigidly followed this neighborly rule, but it was 
a noticeable fact that the large pieces went to families 
who were in poor circumstances and generally where 
there was small prospect of a return of the compliment. 

After living a number of years on the farm first 
settled upon in Trumbull Township, he bought fifty acres 
just west of the Center, and began again to clear a farm 
from the woods. While constructing the house on this 
farm he went to Fairport for lime. On his return he 
was thrown from his wagon, and so injured that he died 
shortly afterwards. Thus ends the life of one of “Na- 
ture’s Noblemen.” He was a man who valued truth 
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above all else. If he made a statement, it was to be relied 
upon in the fullest sense, and he was equally honest in 
all respects — but that goes without saying, for a truth- 
ful man is always honest. 

His sons, Horatio G. and George W., were, while 
differing from their father in many respects, worthy 
examples of men grown up under good influences al- 
though surrounded with few of the privileges now en- 
joyed by almost everyone in the country. 

Horatio, in his later youth and early manhood, 
taught school during the winter. When married he be- 
gan farming and, being of a business turn, soon added 
acre to acre until he hada big farm. In 1855, he entered 
into the mercantile business and was quite successful, 
having excellent stores both in Trumbull and Montville, 
and did the largest country trade of any merchant in 
either Ashtabula or Geauga County. During the twenty 
years he was in the mercantile business he was town- 
ship clerk or township treasurer most of the time. He 
was postmaster at Trumbull Center from February 22, 
1855 to January 19, 1857, and from May 19, 1862 to 
September 27, 1875. He was born at Fort Covington, 
New York, January 6, 1819, and died in Trumbull, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1889. 

George W. Rich, the second son, was born at Fort 
Covington, New York, April 29, 1821, and before he 
was of age, established the first store in Trumbull 
Township, Ashtabula County, and was postmaster from 
August 4, 1848 to January 3, 1854. While he was post- 
master, Platt R. Spencer, the author of the world- 
renowned “Spencerian Penmanship,” was a county tax 
collector, and when in Trumbull would stop with 
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Mr. Rich. By way of pastime while there, he would 
make out way-bills which always accompanied the let- 
ters, and would also write the wrappers in which the 
packages of letters were tied up. The display of his 
wonderful art in chirography attracted attention in all 
the offices through which they passed. 

In the earlier days of his business, Mr. Rich bought 
all of his goods in Cleveland, which is fifty miles to the 
west of Trumbull. There being no railroad at that time, 
his plan was to take a couple of teams and load them 
with cheese, maple sugar and other articles taken in ex- 
change for goods, and drive to Cleveland, and then sell 
his products or exchange them for groceries, dry goods, 
nails, glass and such commodities as his trade de- 
manded. 

In 1853, he sold his store, resigned as postmaster, 
and bought a fifty-acre farm just east of the Center, 
began dairying, and added to this farm until the 
business was too big to be done at home by the family. 
He then, in company with his brother, Horatio G., and 
A. M. Proctor, Azro Sinkler, A. H. Dodge, James Mas- 
singham, Frank Cook and Ansel Woodruff, built the 
first cheese factory in that part of Ohio. For many 
years he was the salesman and treasurer for the factory. 

In 1880, he sold his farm and moved to the Center 
where he resided until his death, which took place in 
Trumbull, July 8, 1889. The two sons are buried by the 
side of their father in the country cemetery not far from 
where they spent almost the whole of their useful lives. 
Over the grave of George is erected a Quincy granite 
monument — the exact counterpart of that on the grave 
of the late Senator B. F. Wade, in the village cemetery 
at Jefferson. 

















SKETCHES OF JOHN AND ANN (SIMPSON) DAVIS 


THEIR FORBEARS AND DESCENDANTS 





BY EVA (SELLS) JAEGER 





The History of every Family is a romance— 
to those who search its pages a poem. 
—Lamartine. 


The history of the state of Pennsylvania, from 
which came John and Ann Simpson Davis, is unique in 
the manner of settlements made there, as it offered an 
asylum for all mankind. 

To this state came the Swedes, who settled along the 
Delaware River; the Dutch from Holland, who, in turn, 
drove the Swedes back into the state, now Delaware; the 
English, Welsh, Irish; and the French Huguenots, who 
had suffered persecution in their own land. All came 
seeking a home of refuge and peace in a strange but 
chosen land. 

The religious sect of Friends, in England, was not 
looked upon with much favor by the other religious or- 
ganizations rapidly gaining power in England. This 
condition led them also to seek refuge in America. 

William Penn, a Quaker, or Friend, with a company 
of about one hundred others of his faith, set sail from 
England, to Pennsylvania, on the ship, Welcome, about 
September, 1682. 

The captain of this vessel was Robert Greenway, and 
his voyage across proved a long and tedious one. Small- 
(563) 
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pox broke out on board the vessel, and thirty of their 
number died. William Penn endeared himself to the 
sick by his kindness and heip to the sufferers. 

They arrived at New Castle, on the Delaware River, 
on the 27th of October, 1682. 

Of the hundred immigrants who came with Penn, 
the heads of families were men of influence and educa- 
tion. About one-half of this number made their homes 
in Bucks County, one of the three original counties of 
Pennsylvania. 

History relates that William Penn and his followers 
were much indebted to the early Swedes and Hollanders 
for sustenance, as they had great farms, which were 
cultivated. They were the true pioneers and furnished 
food and shelter for the newcomers, the Friends. 

Penn’s policy was to extinguish the Indian title to 
the grants by purchase, thus gaining the good will of 
the Indians and securing safety to these settlers. Penn 
remained in Pennsylvania for two years and in 1684 
set out on his return voyage to England — leaving an 
industrious people, tillers of the soil; and soon Pennsyl- 
vania had many, many settlers. This colony gained in 
favor and the inhabitants prospered. 

One family from the north of Ireland came to Bucks 
County and settled in either Buckingham or Solebury 
Township. William Simpson, on the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1766, made application to purchase one hundred 
acres of land in Buckingham Township, and the deed 
was executed by John Penn, May 23, 1767. 

Prior to this time he had married Nancy Hines. Of 
this union four children were born: Ann, Mary, John, 
and Mathew. 
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John Simpson lived and died in Bucks County. 
Mathew removed to Ohio, settling near Zanesville. The 
history of Mary is unknown. Ann proved herself a 
heroine in the Revolutionary War. 

William Simpson, the father of Ann, was born in 
1732, and died in 1816, in Bucks County. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution, serving as a private in Bucks 
County Associators, in 1775." 

He was in the battle of Trenton. On one occasion 
he came home to visit his family. His house was 
searched by Tory neighbors, who failed to find him as 
he was in the cellar of his home with a hogshead turned 
over him.” 

William Simpson lived to see his country free and 
independent, dying at the age of 90 years. His wife, 
Nancy Hines Simpson, died at the age of 70 years. 

Ann Simpson, daughter of William and Nancy 
Hines Simpson, was born in the year 1764. In the 
Revolutionary War she acted as a spy for George Wash- 
ington. At this time she was 14 or 15 years old. She 
is said to have carried messages, concealed in a bag of 
meal, to the other commanding officers of the American 
Army. I have many times heard Grandfather Davis tell 
the story of Ann Simpson. He said she was a messenger 
between the generals of the army. 

In the old Davis burying ground, one mile south of 
Dublin, on the east side of the Scioto River, upon the 
beautiful double granite monument erected to the mem- 
ory of his illustrious mother, by her son Joseph Davis, 
are inscribed these words: 


* Lineage Book, Daughters of the American Revolution, Vol. 69, p. 350. 
*William W. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, p. 202. 
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Ann Davis was a messenger and carried orders from 


General Washington to the other Commanders in the 
Revolutionary War — 1779-1780. 


Ann Simpson was married after the Revolution, in 
the year 1783, to John Davis, of Bucks County.° 


The great grandfather of John Davis came from 
Wales and settled in Solebury Township, Bucks County, 
early in 1700. 

John Davis, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
1760, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. He married Ann 
Simpson in 1783. He was a soldier in the Revolution 
from Trenton to Yorktown. He first enlisted in the 
Flying Camp at the age of sixteen and was known as 
an alert rifleman. He was at Brandywine, German- 
town, Monmouth, Stony Point and the Cowpens. He 
was in Colonel Butler’s Pennsylvania Regiment and 
Lafayette’s Light Infantry. He was an Ensign at the 
Battle of the Brandywine and he and Lieutenant Butler 
carried Lafayette off the field after he had been 
wounded in this battle.* 

After this war, John and Ann Simpson Davis re- 
moved from Bucks County to Maryland in the year 
1795, and to Ohio, in 1816. They took up a land grant 
on the east side of the Scioto River, one mile south of 
Dublin, Franklin County, Ohio. This grant was for 
services in the Revolutionary War. 

The inscription on the other side of the monument 
already referred to, reads as follows: 


*The children ot John and Ann (Simpson) Davis were: Sarah, 
William, John, Nancy, Samuel, Joshua, Joseph, Elizabeth. Mrs. Eva 
(Sells) Jaeger has prepared in manuscript a list of their descendants. 


* William W. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, p. 204. 
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Died Jan. 25th, 1832, age 71 yrs. 4 Mo. 18 Da. 
John Davis was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. Served 
from 1771-1781 in the Pennsylvania Regiment. 


On another side of the monument is an oath of 
allegiance taken by John Davis, October 18, 1779, such 
oath being required by the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania. 

John Davis, son of John and Ann Simpson Davis, 
remained in Bucks County, and was appointed by the 
State of Pennsylvania to be a military escort to Marquis 
De Lafayette on the occasion of his visit to that state, 
and served as general in the War with Mexico. 

The tour of Lafayette through the county in Sep- 
tember, 1824, caused great sensation. His arrival at 
New York, as the nation’s guest, was hailed with de- 
light and his progress through New England and re- 
turn was watched with deep interest. His visit to this 
county on his way to Philadelphia and the South was 
looked forward to as a great event, and the people made 
arrangements to give him a fitting reception. A large 
meeting of the inhabitants of the neighboring townships 
was held at Bristol, September 3, to make the needful 
preparations. A similar meeting was held at Tully- 
town. On the 4th, the officers of Colonel John Davis’ 
regiment of volunteers and a number of militia officers 
and citizens met at Ann Hinkle’s Tavern, Newtown, 
and resolved to have a general turnout to welcome 
Lafayette to Bucks County. This action was strength- 
ened by General Dungan, commanding the brigade, who 
ordered the militia to turn out for the occasion. Colonel 
Davis’ regiment resolved to meet him at Trenton Bridge 
and with the Center Rifle Battalion, commanded by Ma- 
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jor Stephenson Brock, at 'rankford, where they joined 
the escort to Philadelphia. 

General Lafayette reached Trenton Saturday after- 
noon, September 25, and stayed there over Sunday. 
That afternoon the Governor of Pennsylvania passed 
through Bristol on his way to Morrisville to receive the 
distinguished friend. On Monday morning an immense 
concourse of people gathered at Morrisville, together 
with Colonel Davis’ regiment, mounted, six hundred 
strong, and several independent companies to act as es- 
cort. Here a difficulty presented itself. Philadelphia, 
not knowing that Bucks County had made arrange- 
ments to receive Lafayette, sent up a cavalry force to 
escort him down to the city. Both claimed the right to 
receive him at the bridge, as he entered the state, but 
it was conceded to Bucks County, in the reception cere- 
imony and in the escort through the county. As the pro- 
cession entered Bristol the honored guest was received 
by the inhabitants of the town and their families drawn 
up on the turnpike and he passed under a triumphal arch 
erected over the bridge. Here he dined and was intro- 
duced to many persons, including Mrs. Bessonett, his 
nurse when he was wounded at Brandywine, in 1777. 
When Colonel Davis was presented, he said to the Gen- 
eral that his father, John Davis, an ensign in the Penn- 
sylvania line, and a private soldier, carried him off the 
field when wounded at Brandywine. Lafayette replied 
that he remembered the circumstance well, and said the 
two had handled him like a child. In remembrance he 
gave the Colonel a good French hug. 

Colonel John Davis’ son was Captain William Watts 
Hart Davis. He was author of the History of Bucks 
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County, Pennsylvania, which, from a genealogical stand- 
point, is the finest of that county ever written. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Civil War. In 1861, he re- 
cruited and organized a regiment of infantry, known as 
the 104th Regiment, and a six-gun battery, which served 
three years in the field. 

The descendants of 
John and Ann Simpson 
Davis have inherited the 
patriotic spirit of their 
ancestors. They have 
supported and defended 
the government estab- 
lished by the Revolution- 
ary fathers. Six great- 
great-grandsons of John 
and Ann Simpson Davis, 
are known to have given 
services in the World 
War. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Lester Sells, son of 
Florence Davis Sells and 
Amaziah Sells, enlisted in 
the 37th Division at Camp Sheridan, and was honorably 
discharged April 18, 1919. 

William Wallace Cromley, son of Dr. W. A. Crom- 
ley and Matilda J. Cromley, volunteered in Illinois, May 
15, 1917, at Chicago, and went into training at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. He was commissioned second lieutenant 
and attached to the base hospital at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana. He arrived in France October 25, 1918, 





Harry Artz 
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and returned to the United States April 15, 1919, and 
was honorably discharged May 15, 1919. 

Franklin Van Petten, son of Edwin and Anna Fitz 
Henry Van Petten, served in the Tank Corps. 

Harold Van Petten, son of Edwin and Anna Fitz 
Henry Van Petten, was an ensign in the United States 
Navy. 

Harry L. Artz, Jr, 
son of Harry L. and Sa- 
rah Thomas Artz, enlist- 
ed in the 37th Division 
and served in Company 
E, 112th Ammunition 
Train. He sailed from 
Philadelphia June 27, 
1918; landed in France 
July 20, 1918; saw active 
service on three fronts; 
and was honorably dis- 
charged April 18, 1919. 

John A. Artz, son of 
Harry L. and Sarah 
Thomas Artz, enlisted in 
the 37th Division and 
served as a private in 
Company A, 112th Signal Battalion; was promoted 
to corporal and sergeant. He saw active service 
overseas on the Ypres-Lys, Meuse-Argonne and De- 
fensive Sectors. He was cited and decorated with the 
Croix-de-Guerre for “maintaining line of communica- 
tion”; after being wounded by shrapnel he was for a 
time in a French Hospital. He returned to the United 
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States on the George Washington, and was honorably 
discharged April 12, 1919. 

The two Artz brothers are descended from ten Rev- 
olutionary soldiers: George Ebey, Sr., George Ebey, 
Jr., Daniel Mickey, Abraham Deardorf, Ann Simpson 
Davis, John Davis, William Simpson, John Sells, Lud- 
wick Sells and Eleazer Hutchinson. 

Eleazer Hutchinson entered the Revolutionary serv- 
ice from Connecticut; all the others enlisted from Penn- 
sylvania. George Ebey, Sr., was killed at Stony Point; 
John Sells, in the Battle at Yorktown. 

As a descendant of John and Ann Simpson Davis, 
I am proud of the patriotic record of these ancestors 
and their numerous descendants; and as a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, I am pleased to know that the 
Daughters in Columbus, Ohio, have organized and 
chosen as their name the “Ann Simpson Davis Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution.” At the 
last national conference of this patriotic order in Wash- 
ington, the Daughters of this chapter were frequently 
congratulated on thus choosing the name of this heroine 
of the Revolution. 


CAyer 














FORT MORROW SOLDIERS, OF THE WAR OF 1812, 
HONORED 


According to an early historian of Marion County, 
Ohio, Nathaniel Wyatt, Sr., exchanged 80 acres of mili- 
tary land in Pickaway County for a tract of 200 acres 
in Section 3, Waldo Township, Marion County. On 
this tract he built the Wyatt Brick Tavern, and on it was 
also built Fort Morrow in the year 1812. Wyatt’s Hotel 
was comprised in the enclosure of the pickets made from 
split slats around the old fort. The old enclosure con- 
tained two blockhouses, one at the southwest corner and 
one at the northeast. One was made of round logs and 
the other of hewn logs. On the top log of the latter was 
painted “Fort Morrow.” This was built by Captain 
Taylor. 

In Wyatt Cemetery, at the site of old Fort Morrow, 
south of Waldo, were buried thirteen soldiers of the 
War of 1812, whose names have been unknown for gen- 
erations. Today each grave is designated by a marble 
slab marked, “Unknown United States Soldier of the 
War of 1812.” These markers were obtained from the 
United States Government by interested persons of the 
Fort Morrow district. 

The leading spirit of the movement to have the 
graves marked has been L. A. Davis, of Plain City, 
attorney-at-law and a native of the vicinity of Fort 
Morrow. With him have been associated Mr. J. F. 
Brundage, and other citizens of this section of the 
(572) 
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county. Tribute was paid to the memory of the 
soldiers of the War of 1812, who were buried here, on 
Friday, May 13, 1927. The ceremony began with a Civil 
War salute, led by Colonel George B. Christian of 
Marion, William Gabler of Waldo, Horace Silverwood 
of Delaware, and Harrison Kinnamon of Caledonia — 
all Civil War veterans. Ray Moore’s Fife and Drum 
Corps, of Delaware, added a martial spirit to the cere- 
mony. Senator Frank B. Willis delivered the principal 
address of the occasion. Colonel George B. Christian 
spoke briefly, following Senator Willis, and Reverend 
Frank A. Schultz, of the Central Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, invoked the divine blessing, while Captain R. O. 
McRae, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Delaware, pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Senator Frank B. Willis, the orator of the occasion, 
spoke as follows: 


This meeting is a tribute to the unknown dead. Here lie 
asleep the earthly remains of thirteen American soldiers. We 
know not whence they came; what mother kissed them good-bye; 
what father’s blessing they carried; what home was made deso- 
late by their failure to return; what tears were shed; what hearts 
broken. It would be even less an occasion for regret if we knew 
the names of these heroes, their company, their regiment. After 
all, we know enough —that they were American soldiers, who 
died in the defense of their country. It is probable that some of 
these soldiers came from Kentucky, because that state was par- 
ticularly active in the portion of the campaign of the War of 
1812, in which these soldiers died. Quite probably some of them 
came from Ohio, but whence they came and what their names 
were, we shall never know. We can be sure that they were en- 
titled to the fullest extent of praise, because here in the midst of 
the darksome forest, battling with savages, they gave up their 
lives that the Nation might live. It is well that the young pause 
here and give serious thought to what these humble mounds mean, 

It is inspiring to read the stories about heroic deeds on the 
battlefield, and yet suffering and death are individual, not social. 
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Life was as dear to these young men as to any that stand here; 
they had fond hopes and high ambitions, but yet, as the sun sank 
in the West, they saw the light go out; they laid down their lives 
in the performance of a great duty. Without the sacrifice of such 
men there would be no America; we would have no free schools; 
no helpful government ; no protecting laws. 

The American landscape is dotted with lonely graves of sol- 
diers, who, by the river side, in some far-off mountain pass, or 
here on this pleasant knoll, made the supreme sacrifice. “The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it will never forget what they did here.” It is well for all of us, 
and particularly the young, to think over again the lessons of 
American history, and to take from the heroic sacrifices that 
have been made by the men of a former generation, an increased 
measure of devotion to our common country and to resolve that 
its Constitution and its laws must be respected and obeyed. 

The efforts of the Committee, who have brought about this 
meeting, are to be commended. It would have been a most un- 
fortunate thing, indeed, almost a disgrace, if these graves had 
been forgotten. A few patriotic men and women kept alive the 
story of old Fort Morrow and recently have given spirit and im- 
petus to the movement, which has finally resulted in placing these 
markers at the heads of these patriotic, unknown soldiers. To all 
of those, who have had a part in bringing about this, thanks of 
this community and the State of Ohio are due. 

The story of Fort Morrow and its environs is a part of the 
history of the War of 1812. The United States was supposed to 
have won its independence in the Revolution, and yet, in inter- 
national affairs, it became apparent that we were treated by the 
nations of Europe as simply an auxiliary to their imperial policy. 
France sought by cajolery, and later by force, to drag us into a 
controversy as her ally. England did likewise. When both found 
out that this country would maintain, at all costs, Washington’s 
policy of neutrality and would decline to be dragged into the 
quarrels of Europe, they sought, by illegal and unconscionable mo- 
tives, to humiliate this country, destroy its commerce, and en- 
slave its people. In the Revolution, we may have won freedom 
on the land. It took the War of 1812 to bring about our free- 
dom on the seas. The question of impressment of seamen and 
right of search were deeply involved in the controversy, which 
finally broke out in open war. Napoleon was then the dominant 
figure on the continent of Europe. Through his Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, France, in effect, was saying that America had no right 
on the seas. Not to be outdone in tyrannical assertion, England, 
in her Orders in Council, took equally untenable ground. Ameri- 
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can seamen were impressed into British service — American com- 
merce was swept from the seas. British warships were off Ameri- 
can ports to search every outgoing vessel. We had come to a place 
where we must either fight for our rights or else give up all idea of 
independence, and so the War of 1812 came. The Country was 
illy prepared for the contest; consequently, there were many 
deaths. Practically unopposed, the British marched into Washing- 
ton; drove the Government from the seat of power and burned the 
Capitol. However, while these terrible disasters were piled upon 
the country, our little navy was winning unparalleled laurels. It 
was fitting that this should be so, because the fight was, in its 
inception, a contest for freedom of the seas. Out of sixteen 
pitched battles between individual American and British ships, the 
Americans won in fifteen of these battles. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that all the laurels of victory were won by the 
navy. There was gallant and effective fighting on the land. 
Hull’s surrender, at Detroit, was a terrible disaster, because it 
opened the way for joint British and Indian intervention in the 
Northwest. Local history and historians furnish an abundance 
of most interesting information concerning the war on the west- 
ern frontier. 

Singularly enough, the War of 1812 was won on the land 
in two great battles, in what was known as the West — one, the 
sattle of the Thames, under the leadership of William Henry 
Harrison, and the other, the Battle of New Orleans, under the 
leade:ship of General Andrew Jackson. However, the victory at 
New Orleans came too late to be of effect. At least two events 
can be easily remembered with reference to the War of 1812 — 
first, the greatest victory was won after the Treaty of Peace was 
signed ; and, second, the Treaty of Peace, that was signed, made 
no mention of the issues upon which the war was fought. After 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers, General Anthony Wayne met the 
Indians and agreed upon what is known in history as the 
Greenville Treaty Line. This would bea line of separation between 
lands under Indian control and those belonging to the United 
States. Historians and geographers advise that the exact location 
of this line is near the village of Waldo. The ground on which 
we stand is not far removed from the Greenville Treaty Line, and 
Fort Morrow was, in effect, an outpost on that Line, after it was 
established. Following the surrender of General Hull, at Detroit. 
tremendous effort was put forth by the American forces to regair. 
the lost ground in the West. A little navy was hastily constructed 
on the shores of Lake Erie. This navy wrote, high on the scroll! 
of fame, the story of American valor. In the State House, at 
Columbus, is the famous picture, “The Battle of Lake Erie,” and 
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today, as one approaches the Island of Put-in-Bay, he sees 
towering up out of the water, the great monument erected in 
memory of the victory won and the friendly peace which followed. 
Part of the great movement to regain the West was carried for- 
ward on the land. This movement was led by General Harrison. 
His forces were recruited quite largely from the West, especially 
from Ohio and Kentucky. This fact gives rise to the presump- 
tion that these graves are burial places of Kentucky and Ohio 
soldier boys. One detachment of General Harrison’s force passed 
northward through this vicinity and stopped for a rest of some 
days near the site of this very cemetery, and while here, erected a 
fort, surrounding it with palisades. This was named Fort Mor- 
row. A local historian, who has studied the subject very care- 
fully, advises me that the occasion of the first burial in this 
cemetery cannot be ascertained, as a number of the soldiers of the 
War of 1812 here found their last resting place. Among the num- 
ber, probably, was a Captain Flynn, who served with distinction 
with Col. Croghan, at Fort Stephenson. Others were private sol- 
diers, who were killed in battle or assassinated by murderous 
Indians. 

Some description of Fort Morrow may not be uninteresting. 
One of our historians, who has talked with people who had some 
personal recollection of the place, and who had seen actual 
pictures of it, tells us that this very site, near the Greenville Treaty 
Line, was in the midst of the forest, which was unbroken for miles 
in every direction. The military road, which had been constructed 
by General Harrison’s force, wound around a little hill on which 
the fort was built. The fort really consisted of two blockhouses, 
a short distance from each other. Between the two was the 
famous Wyatt Tavern. These structures were surrounded by 
palisades of strong oaken timbers, specially set into the ground 
and sharpened at the top. The block houses were built of logs. 
The first story was run up to about eight feet and the second was 
so made as to extend over the first about four feet. The floor of 
the projection had small openings, thus enabling those inside to 
defend against attacks. The upper story contained openings so 
that rifles could be discharged in any direction. A historian tells 
us that the door was composed of three-inch planks, double barred 
across and upright. In the story below, the defenseless part of 
the population was herded together and in the upper story the 
protectors took their stand to defend their homes and their 
country. 

In these days, when there is so much silly talk to the effect 
that there will never be any more need for means of defense, it is 
worth while to consider the lessons of history. These men, who 
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lie asleep, were no doubt peaceable men. They would have pre- 
ferred to live in quietude with their families, yet they did not hesi- 
tate to give up all, even life itself, in defense of their families and 
their country. He, who would refuse to do likewise in this day, 
is something less than patriotic. It is said that only recently, at a 
great meeting, a resolution was adopted to the effect that, under 
no circumstances, would the persons attending that meeting par- 
ticipate in future wars. Such a resolution is contrary to the real 
spirit of Americanism. Our country desires peace. It will con- 
tinue to take all honorable steps to promote it, but no one present 
can suppose that the cause of peace can be advanced by leaving 
our country entirely without defense. Perhaps some of these 
men, who are buried here, would not have died, if they had re- 
ceived proper military training. It is known definitely that 
thousands of our American boys, who died in the World War, 
need not have died, if they had had time to receive proper train- 
ing. There are occasions when force must be used. What has 
taken place in China, recently, is an excellent illustration of this 
fact. Had it not been for the presence of American sailors and 
marines, more than one hundred American missionaries would 
undoubtedly have lost their lives. At any rate, this is the opinion 
of the President of Nanking University, who certainly is in po- 
sition to know the facts. 

If these voices, forever silent, could speak to us this after- 
noon, they would say, ““We are for peace; we want our country to 
espouse the policies of peace — yet we warn our country that it 
should be prepared to defend itself from enemies, within and 
without.” 
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“THE CAPTURE OF OLD VINCENNES” 


This is the title of a timely and most interesting 
volume edited by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, Managing 
Editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. It 
includes the original narratives of George Rogers Clark, 
the leader of the American expedition, and Sir Henry 
Hamilton, Lieutenant Governor of Detroit. 

The special occasion for the appearance of this vol- 
ume is set forth by Dr. Quaife in his introduction: 

As I pen these lines, the near approach of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of Clark’s Conquest has evoked a renewal of 
public interest in his exploit, and therewith a wide-spread desire 
to memorialize it in fitting and permanent fashion. From the 
region which, with pitifully inadequate resources of men and sup- 
plies, he labored to conquer, a century and a half ago, five great 
commonwealths have been carved. Of the nation’s five chief 
cities, three are located within it. Of the twelve men who, since 
1860, have been elected to the presidential office, eight have been 
supplied by it. 

Americans who dwell within the limits of the orig- 
inal Northwest Territory that is now embraced in five 
states — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and a part of Minnesota, in the opinion of Dr. 
Quaife, have not had ample opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with important events that happened in the 
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early history of their own section of the United States. 
He makes reference to this in another paragraph: 


The fact that most intelligent Americans are still strangers 
to Clark’s narrative, is due, in large part, to circumstances for 
which he was in nowise responsible. Mainly, historical scholar- 
ship in America has been dominated, until almost the present day, 
by men of the Atlantic seaboard, and chiefly of New England. 
They have presented it, as might be expected, from the local point 
of view, and thus it has come to pass that school children of the 
Mississippi Valley have been made to learn the story of Boston 
street riots and seventeenth-century Indian Wars in New Eng- 
land to the exclusion of a knowledge of their own local historical 
heritage of commonwealth and regional development. 


The occasion for a lack of interest in Clark’s narra- 
tive is further explained as follows: 


The young Virginian who plunged into the western wilder- 
ness while still but a youth, and who at twenty-five was toying 
with the destinies of a continent, necessarily knew little of schools 
or of formal literary discipline. Although his “Memoir,” as it came 
from his pen, has all the essential elements of literary greatness, 
it is cast in a mold which can scarcely fail to discourage the or- 
dinary reader. Clark’s spelling and syntax were as original as 
was his military genius; even the trained scholar finds difficulty 
at times in determining his meaning; and it is entirely safe to say 
that but few persons, aside from professional scholars, have ever 
possessed the determination and interest to read the Memoir 
through. The pity of this is evident, for not often has so much 
of stirring adventures and dauntless endeavor been compressed 
within the limits of so few pages. 


Dr. Quaife has conscientiously and carefully ren- 
dered Clark’s narrative in grammatical English. He 
has preserved the sense of the original and, in most in- 
stances, the wording as well. As presented in this vol- 
ume, Clark’s account of the expedition is a most inter- 
esting and thrilling literary narrative. 

The official report of Lieutenant Governor Henry 
Hamilton is added. The reader, therefore, has the op- 
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portunity to know both sides of the story of the conquest 
of the Northwest Territory. Clark’s achievement gave 
the infant Republic of the United States its claim to the 
vast region northwest of the River Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi. Assuredly, he and his followers are en- 
titled to the memorial that is to be erected on the site 
of “Old Vincennes,” February 25, 1929, commemorative 
of the capture of that Post, February 25, 1779. 





OFFICIAL ROSTER OF OHIO SOLDIERS, SAILORS 
AND MARINES IN THE WORLD WAR 


This is the title of a work now issuing from the press 
of the F. J. Heer Printing Company. It is compiled 
under the direction of the Governor, the Secretary of 
State and the Adjutant General, in accord with an act 
of the General Assembly of Ohio and approved May 8, 
1919, 

Ten volumes of this work have already been printed. 
In arrangement for convenient reference they far sur- 
pass any rosters of other wars published by the State. 
The names of the soldiers, sailors and marines are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with the record of service oppo- 
site each. This facilitates, for all time, a reference to 
the service of any veteran of the World War. 

This is a distinct improvement over the arrangement 
by regiments and companies in rosters, previously pub- 
lished by the State, of soldiers of the War of 1812, the 
War with Mexico and the Civil War. To find the record 
of service of a soldier in any of these, one must know his 
regiment and company. If the name of the regiment 
only is known, it may be necessary to read over almost 
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the entire list of the regiment before finding the name 
of the soldier whose record is sought. If the name of 
his regiment is not given, the quest is almost hopeless. 
In such cases, it is a great saving of time to write at once 
to the War Department, at Washington, for the record. 

This will not be necessary in searching for the rec- 
ord of a World War veteran. Any person having ac- 
cess to this World War Roster can readily, without as- 
sistance, refer to the record sought. Librarians, espe- 
cially, will be thankful to the editors for the good judg- 
ment exercised in arranging and publishing this work. 
The ten volumes already issued run alphabetically from 
Abb to Lucas, inclusive. 





HISTORICAL BOUNDARY LINE COMMEMORATED BY 
MONUMENT.* 


ADDRESS BY CAPTAIN C. L. BAATZ. 


Several hundred Massillon citizens and friends at- 
tended the unveiling of a boulder, Wednesday after- 
noon, on the Massillon-Canal Fulton Road, marking the 
boundary line created by a treaty concluded between the 
Indians and the United States in 1785. 

The line formed a boundary dividing the territory 
of the United States and the Indians. It extended 
through this city along the Tuscarawas River. 

The local council of Boy Scouts selected the site for 
the location of the boulder on a curve of the Massillon- 
Canal Fulton Road near Crystal Springs. The Boy 
Scouts also found the boulder upon which has been 
placed a bronze tablet. 

* Massillon Evening Independent, September 9, 1926. 
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The moriument was erected through contributions 
of Massillon school children to a fund created by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to mark historic 
spots in and near Massillon. 


The inscription on the bronze tablet reads: 


This boulder overlooks the Tuscarawas River and commem- 
orates the treaty concluded in 1785 with the Wyandot, Delaware, 
Chippewa, and Ottawa Indians, whereby the River became part 
of the boundary line between the United States and the territory 
of the Indians. 

Erected through the contributions of the children of the City 
of Massillon, Ohio. Stone and site located by the local Boy 
Scouts of America, September 8, 1926. 


Previous to the unveiling of the monument by two 
Boy Scouts, the Massillon Band gave a short concert. 
Paul R. Stewart, scout commissioner, introduced the 
speaker, C. L. Baatz. 


Captain Baatz said: 


Primitive people in all lands always have definite trails or 
paths leading from one favorite hunting ground to another. 

Our Indian trails in Ohio were first made by great hordes 
of buffaloes that were obliged to seek other grazing grounds — 
like here on this trail, going north in early summer, then south 
again before the cold winters came. 

These trails always followed the highlands along streams 
whose waters were deep enough to carry the Indians in their 
light canoes, when large numbers of Indians made these north 
and south trips, and when the rivers were frozen. Thus the trails 
made by the buffalo became fine roads for our primitive Ameri- 
cans. 

When at war with the Indians, our military leaders, in going 
into the wilderness, always led their soldiers over these well- 
defined trails. 

The trail we dedicate today is known as the “Portage Trail,” 
and a brief description of its acquirement from the Indians is here 
given. The first treaty concluded with the Indians of Ohio was 
made at Ft. McIntosh, January 21, 1785, and was signed by the 
Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas and the Ottawa Nations. This 
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treaty, with the one entered into and signed by the Wyandots, 
Delawares, and Shawnees in January, 1786, were really only 
scraps of paper, as the Indians were continually on the war-path 
until they were completely subdued by “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
at Fallen Timbers, late in the season of 1794. Then on August 
3, 1795, a new treaty at Greenville was signed by the following 
tribes: Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Pottawatomies, Miamis, Eel Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Pianka- 
shaws and Kaskaskias. 

By this treaty the Indians gave up the land described as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, thence 
up this river to the Portage; thence over the Lakes to the Tusca- 
rawas Portage; thence down said river to the crossing place above 
Fort Laurens and opposite the Delaware Indian Village at the 
mouth of the Big Sandy River; thence westerly along the Green- 
ville Treaty Line to the Miami River; then westerly to Fort Re- 
covery; thence southwesterly to the Ohio River opposite the 
mouth of the Kentucky River. All lands east and south of the 
above line became the land of the United States and this famous 
trail was then used as a highway by our hardy pioneers to whom it 
offered a great thoroughfare from the Lakes to the Ohio River. 

Now, my good friends, we are especially privileged today for 
the opportunity to participate in the dedication of this marker of 
the “Portage Trail.” We are under particular obligation to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution who interested the school 
children and the Boy Scouts of our city to raise funds to secure 
this magnificent boulder and the bronze inscription plate; and 
may I express our thanks to them, who this day behold a consum- 
mation of their patriotic ideals. 

The Eagle Scouts may now remove the colors from this 
marker which we dedicate to our American Citizenship. 


eB 
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The meeting was called to order by Secretary C. B. 
Galbreath. There were present: 


Dr. B. F. Prince, 
Arthur C. Johnson, 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
Gen. Edward Orton, Jr., 
George F. Bareis, 

Dr. Frank C. Furniss, 
C. B. Galbreath, 

Mrs. C. B. Galbreath, 
Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, 
Edwin F. Wood, 
Joseph C. Goodman, 
Fred J. Heer, 

Gen. George Florence, 
Mrs, George Florence, 
J. E. Tritsch, 

Dr. W. C. Mills, 
Clarence D. Laylin, 
Mrs. Dr. Howard Jones, 
Mrs. Anna M. Keirn, 
Clinton Cockerell, 

Mrs. Clinton Cockerell, 
Harriet Cockerell, 
John R. Horst, 


Hon. Robert H. Day, 
John F. Wilson, 
Frank C. Amos, 
Jerry Dennis, 

H. R. McPherson, 
Homer Charles, 
Hazel Charles, 
Marshall A. Smith, 
James A. Braden, 
Prof. T. N. Hoover, 
Walter D. McKinney, 
Dr. J. H. Wyscarver, 
Carl D. Sheppard, 
Oliver H. Wolcott, 
Michael G. Heintz, 
Dr. Edward C. Sherman, 
Judge Van A. Snider, 
Mrs. Van A. Snider, 
Mrs. Vernon Barrett, 
Frederick W. Hinkle, 
Philip Hinkle, 

Hon. John J. Lentz, 
James S. Hine, 
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Dr. H. O. Whitaker, H. C. Shetrone, 

Tiffin Gilmore, Dean M. Hickson, 
H. R. Goodwin, C. W. Justice, 

Mrs. Ada M. Hipple, J. W. Deffenbaugh, 
Mrs. H. V: Weil, S. K. Mosiman, 

J. S. Roof, Morten Carlisle, 

Mrs. J. S. Roof, Mrs. Rhea M. Knittle, 
R. C. Baker, H. G. Simpson, 

Mrs. R. C. Baker, W. E. Peters. 


Mrs. J. E. Clark, 


Mr. C. W. Justice moved that President Arthur C. 
Johnson be elected Chairman of the meeting. Carried. 

Director Mills moved that Charles W. Justice act as 
secretary of the meeting. Carried. 


Mr. C. B. Galbreath: “Our President suggested 
a plan of speeding up the business of this meeting. 
We have delivered to you, in printed form, the reports 
of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Director and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Parks. These reports 
will not be read. Included in the report of the Di- 
rector are the reports of the Curator of Natural His- 
tory, of the Department of Archeology and of ac- 
cessions to the Museum during the past year. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Parks has included in 
his report a statement of conditions at Logan Elm Park, 
Mound City Park, Fort Laurens, Schoenbrunn, Serpent 
Mound, Fort Ancient and Campus Martius.” 

Mr. Galbreath then read a brief summary of the re- 
ports of the various committees of the Society. 

Mr. Joseph C. Goodman: “I move that the complete 
reports, represented by this outline presented by the 
Secretary, be accepted and spread upon the minutes of 
the meeting.”” The motion carried. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary submitted the following reports of 
officers and committees: 


The past year has been one of unusual activity in every 
department of the work of the Society. Evidence of this fact 
is detailed in the reports of the officers and committees herewith 
submitted. It is hoped that the members of the Society will read, 
at least once, each of these reports. Tney exhibit generous and 
devoted effort and substantial achievement. 


Soon after the last Annual Meeting, the importance and mag- 
nitude of the work of the Finance Committee which had in prep- 
aration the budget of the Society for the forthcoming fiscal period 
of eighteen months, became apparent. 


When your present secretary began his service with the 
Society it was obvious that salaries paid the Museum and Library 
staff were inadequate, in some cases ridiculously so. A compar- 
ison of appropriations for the year 1919 with those for the com- 
ing year, presents many striking contrasts. The progress toward 
a fair remuneration and “living wage” has been slow. Some way 
or other legislative committees in the year 1919 were still clinging 
to the idea that service in The Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society was worth only about one-half as much as similar 
service in other state work. The precedent had been set and it 
was difficult to overcome. The autumn of 1926 found the com- 
pensation of almost every member of the staff below what was 
currently paid elsewhere, not only on the University grounds 
but in other state departments. 

The Finance Committee on October 20, 1926, in the prepara- 
tion of the budget, determined to ask again for better pay for 
those in the employ of the Society. At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on November 1, 1926, the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee, with only slight changes, were approved. 
To the President of the Society went the responsibility of pre- 
senting to the legislative committees the budget request for a new 
wing to the Museum and Library Building. Upon the shoul- 
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ders of the Secretary fell, in large measure, the task of piloting 
through the remainder of the budget. Fortunately, as in the past, 
both the President and the Secretary had back of them the 
united support of the Board of Trustees and the members of 
the Society. 

Less fortunate, however, was another confronting condition. 
The state treasury was reported short on funds and sufficient 
revenues were not in sight to meet the necessary expenses of the 
coming fiscal period. Announcement was widely made through 
the press that provision would not be made for additional posi- 
tions in any department and that there would be no increase in 
salaries. This made the outlook for the budget of the Society 
rather gloomy. It early became manifest that nothing short of 
an earnest and adequate presentation of present and pressing 
needs would secure the appropriations imperatively demanded to 
meet the increasing activities of the Society. Such a presenta- 
tion was attempted with substantial results. 

To make a long story short, when the appropriation bill 
finally passed, for the first time in the history of the Society the 
compensation of its salaried staff had been placed on a basis ap- 
proximating that of other departments of the state service. The 
precedent having now been set, it is not probable that diffi- 
culty will in the future be experienced in maintaining a “living 
wage” for the staff of the Society. Further adjustments may be 
necessary but they will not be numerous. The Society will not 
be compelled to appear biennially before the Legislature in a 
begging attitude for the means of livelihood. 

Not only was better pay provided for the staff, but other 
requests were given liberal consideration by the committees of 
both houses of the General Assembly and approved by the 
Governor. 

The collection of the source materials of their history has 
for many years claimed the active interest of many states. The 
failure to gather and make accessible for ready reference the 
documents and manuscripts, collectively denominated state ar- 
chives, has long been a subject of reproach to Ohio. 

On April 6, 1926, the memorial wing of the Museum and 
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Library Building of this Society was dedicated with appropriate 
and impressive ceremonies. The forenoon session was devoted 
to a conference on “Cultivating the Field of Ohio History.” 
The valuable addresses delivered on this subject may profitably 
be considered for years to come in shaping the policy of this 
Society. In speaking of state archives, Dr. Alexander C. Flick, 
Director of Archives and History of the State of New York, 
said in part: 


These records not only give the history of the State and its political 
subdivisions but are the foundations for all land titles; for highways, rail- 
roads, canals, public parks and reservations; for vital statistics and mar- 
riages ; and for laws and court decisions. The safeguarding of public records 
and maps is indeed one of the fundamental obligations of the state. Yet 
our public records are notoriously neglected, and Ohio is one of the worst 
sinners. The local records have disappeared in some instances. Those that 
are left are too often given inadequate fire protection; many are shamefully 
neglected by local officials who have no idea of their value; and they are 
seldom catalogued and arranged for convenient use. The state records are 
given better attention but they are incomplete; are scattered among the 
various departments of the state government; and are neglected, badly 
arranged, and inadequately catalogued for use. 


On this theme Wallace H. Cathcart, Director of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, said on the same occasion: 


I have been anxious to see some action by the Legislature for the 
preservation of the real history of Ohio, as contained in the state archives. 
I think it would make anyone here sick to go into the basement of the 
State House, as I have many times, and see the records and files of this 
state, manuscripts of the period of the Civil War, scattered over the floor, 
where any one going into the room would walk on them. Go into the 
Governor’s office and try to find papers of the previous governors that have 
been in office. If the State Historical Society could in some way get hold 
of those records and safeguard them, I think it would be one of the greatest 
advance steps they could take. 


The General Assembly, at its regular session this year, passed 
what is known as the Romans Law, introduced by Mrs. Viola D. 
Romans, a representative from Franklin County. It is the first 
measure enacted in Ohio looking toward the custody, preservation 
and care of the state archives. It is brief, comprehensive, 
explicit and so evidently fair that it passed without opposition. 
The text in full is as follows: 

Any department, commission, board, officer or other administrative 


agency of the state government, having charge of documents, books, manu- 
scripts, records or papers, may arrange with the Ohio State Archaeological 
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and Historical Society for the transfer of such documents, books, manu- 
scripts, records or papers, in whole or in part, to the custody of said so- 
ciety on such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by such depart- 
ment, commission, board, officer or other administrative agency of the 
state and the board of trustees of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society; and such transfer shall be made on approval of such agree- 
ment by the governor. (Ohio Laws, Vol. 112, p. 108.) 


This act forms Sections 154-159 of the General Code of Ohio. 
It is not mandatory. When any department or other adminis- 
trative agency of the State wishes to transfer documents or 
archives to the custody of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society and the latter is willing to receive them, the 
transfer may be made with the approval of the Governor. This 
prepares the way for the acquisition by the Society of valuable 
sources of Ohio history now inaccessible and in many instances 
not even known to exist. 


But all the favorable action of the General Assembly would 
have been largely in vain, so far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, had not provision been made for additional room in the 
Museum and Library Building. The prompt addition of a new 
wing was necessarily preparatory, not only for the reception of 
the state archives but for the growth of the library from other 
sources. The basement room assigned to newspapers, for more 
than six months past, has been full to overflowing. With the 
acquisition of other important files in immediate prospect, more 
space is needed, even if nothing is secured from any state de- 
partment. It was, therefore, most fortunate that appropriation 
was made for a new wing to the building of the Society. This 
not only meets an imperative need, but we might almost say, 
tides over a crisis in the history of the Society. 

Gratifying progress has been made in additions to the li- 
brary. Especially is this true of the newspaper department. 
Eighteen months ago the collection of Ohio papers, here accessible 
for research purposes, was a very modest one. Today this col- 
lection is by far the largest and most representative in the city 
of Columbus. In this brief period more Ohio papers have been 
added to the library of the Society than have been added and 
preserved in the State Library in the last one hundred years. 
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In a short time, with continued encouragement and effort this 
can be made the largest collection of its kind in the world. 

The acquisition of the Winthrop Sargent papers, fully noted 
at the last Annual Meeting, has been increased through the kindly 
interest of Winthrop Sargent VII, by the contribution of a num- 
ber of manuscript letters and documents, all relating to the early 
history of this country, and most of them to the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. The Winthrop Sargent collection, in the possession of 
the Society, is now one of the most notable owned by the State. 
It is planned to have, at a not distant date, photostat copies made 
of each of these manuscripts for use by students. The originals 
can then be placed in the vault for safe keeping. 


For the past six years the library of the Society has been 
dependent for its cash gifts upon a member of our Board of 
Trustees, Hon. Claude Meeker. He commenced by the purchase 
of the large library of Ohioana, collected by the late Daniel J. 
Ryan, and presented the same to the Society. Since then, when 
cash was needed to make some valuable additions to the library 
and money from our regular appropriations was not available, 
Mr. Meeker has come forward and generously furnished funds. 
Within the past year there was offered to the Society an im- 
portant collection of papers left by Samuel Medary, Territorial 
Governor of Minnesota and Kansas, and for many years editor 
of The Ohio Statesman and The Crisis, published in Columbus. 
These were offered for sale and Mr. Meeker generously furnished 
the funds for the purchase. The Society has been fortunate in 
cash gifts for other departments of its work, but thus far Mr. 
Meeker almost alone has given money for the up>uilding of the 
library. For this reason his interest is the more highly appre- 
ciated and stimulates the hope that in time other donors will come 
to our aid. 

While money donations to the library are thus limited to a 
single donor, very valuable gifts of books, papers and pictures 
have been made in recent years: the library of the Old Northwest 
Genealogical and Historical Society, through the generosity of 
Messrs. George F. Spahr and Theodore E. Glenn and the in- 
terest of General Edward Orton, Jr. and Walter D. McKinney; 
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the Gard Library presented by D. H. Gard, the last surviving 
charter member of the Society, and a number of other gifts 
of lesser note but of distinctive importance. 

Within the past year, Mrs. Oscar Lear has transferred to 
the Society the library of her late husband, for many years a 
life member. 

Miss Marietta Comly, of Washington, D. C., a life member 
of the Society, presented a collection of books including rare 
items on Indian Basketry. 

Miss May Siebert and Mrs. Orlando Miller presented a 
collection of war books from the library of their father, the late 
Mr. John Siebert, and also a beautiful banner of his regiment. 

Miss Elizabeth Sullivant and Miss Jane B. Sullivant, grand- 
daughters of Lucas Sullivant, the founder of Franklinton, now 
a part of Columbus, made a notable gift to the Society including 
a copy of the “Genealogy and Family Memorial,” by their father, 
Joseph Sullivant; the very rare map of the Northwest Territory, 
by Samuel Lewis, published in 1796; and a large detailed wall map 
of Ohio, published in 1815, by B. Hough, A. Bourne and J. 
Melish. The Society is most fortunate in securing these two 
maps for which it had long searched in vain. 

Within the year the unpublished manuscripts and a number 
of books left by Col. W. L. Curry, a veteran of the Civil War 
with an enviable military record and long a life member of the 
Society, came into the possession of the library. Col. Curry had 
been engaged for a number of years in preparation for publish- 
ing a “History of Ohio in the Civil War.” He died before his 
manuscript was published. It is our purpose to arrange this manu- 
script systematically with a view to preservation in such form that 
it may be available for future publication by the Society or other 
interested parties. For years Col. Curry had been recognized 

y his veteran comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic as 
the best informed survivor of the Civil War on all questions re- 
lating to Ohio’s participation in that conflict. 

A few days ago, Mrs. Daniel J. Ryan presented a collection 
of photographs left by her husband, a number of which had been 
used in the Randall and Ryan “History of Ohio.” With these 
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were included some valuable manuscript letters from eminent 
public men. Mrs. Ryan has loaned to the Society an oil painting 
of her husband, the late Daniel J. Ryan, a life member and long 
an officer and devoted worker in the upbuilding of this Society. 
It is now on exhibition in the office of the Secretary. Grateful 
acknowledgment has been made for these gifts and the loan of 
the portrait. 

The fine, large portrait of Abraham Lincoln, over the en- 
trance to the library, was presented by Miss Maude Collins. 

A number of important committee meetings have been held 
since the last Annual Meeting. Following precedent a few only 
of these are here noted. 

On September 21, 1926, a meeting of the Library Committee 
was held. At this meeting the need of additional room and the 
creation of an “Archives Department” was considered. Professor 
W. H. Siebert moved “that the President appoint a committee of 
three members whose duty it shall be to visit Governor Donahey 
and solicit his interest and codperation in ways and means for 
the preservation and systematic arrangement of the archives of 
the state government.”’ The motion was unanimously adopted and 
the chairman appointed the committee. 

The Finance Committee held a meeting on October 20 and 
21, 1926, to consider and formulate a budget for the ensuing 
fiscal period of eighteen months. 

On November 1, the Board of Trustees met for the trans- 
action of business, including the consideration of the report of 
the Finance Committee on the budget requests to be presented at 
the coming session of the General Assembly. The report of the 
Finance Committee, with slight changes, was approved with sus- 
taining statements. 


On April 14, 1927, the Board of Trustees met to authorize. 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Society to sign the 
contract and documents necessary to the construction and erection 
of a suitable memorial at the site of the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
“said memorial to be designed, constructed and erected by Bruce 
Wilder Saville, sculptor, in conformity with models and speci- 
fications furnished and approved by this board.” 
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On May 31, 1927, the Board of Trustees met at the call of 
the President. The Treasurer made a comprehensive report of 
appropriations granted at the recent session of the General As- 
sembly. Following this, the President outlined a program for 
the remainder of the year, assigning to each committee a definite 
statement of the work to be done. The chairmen of the various 
committees thereupon submitted reports in accordance with the 
suggestions of the President, which were in every instance unani- 
mously approved. 

Full reports of this important meeting and others herein 
noted are found in the Minute Book of the Society. 

Among the new activities authorized by the General Assem- 
bly are the operation of photostat equipment and the indexing 
of the publications of the Society. A photographer and an in- 
dexer have been employed and the results of their labors will 
be available for the next Annual Report. 

Mr. Harold G. Simpson, who has recently made an inventory 
of the newspapers in the Ohio State Library, makes to me the 
following comparative report. 


Newspapers in the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society Library: 


ne 3701 
CI CHENIN non ods csesccseces 4404 
ME  chadeberncsveeren eeebaneues 8105 

Newspapers in the Ohio State Library: 
ED ID, na cat cn eawawawe 5714 
SS ID. 6.053244 e0esnnnenie’ 639 
BEE 46 cb ceuseccewareneneseousin 6353 


This shows that there are 1752 more volumes, bound and 
unbound, in the library of the Society than in the State Library. 

Within the past year there have been numbered and recorded 
on cards, 2865 books, partly duplicates and partly volumes not 
appropriate for use in the library of an historical society. 

There have also been accessioned since November 15, 1926, 
1286 books and bound pamphlets. 
Vol. XXXVI—38. 
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The most important problem now claiming the immediate at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Society is the upbuilding of the 
Library. A large extension of its newspaper collection, in the very 
near future, is in prospect. The present oppoztunity may not 
continue indefinitely. The library is accumulating, gradually, a 
creditable collection of county histories of Ohio. ‘This can be 
supplemented at any time. After a thorough canvass of the Ohio 
newspaper field, an intensive campaign for the collection of every- 
thing relating to local source materials may be inaugurated. 
Regardless of temporary delays, misunderstandings, and other 
trivial hindrances, it is the purpose of the Secretary to push the 
work of establishing here a reference library creditable to the 
State of Ohio and worthy of its incomparable history. 


In conclusion I wish to thank the Board of Trustees and the 
officers of the Society for continued support and codperation, 
and the members of the library staff for faithful service and 
loyal assistance in carrying forward the work which devolves 
upon the Secretary as Librarian. Without presumption, I am sure 
that I may also express the gratitude of our entire membership for 
the kindly consideration of state officials and the generous financial 
aid of the General Assembly of Ohio, which has made 1927 a 
bright year in the history of this Society. 


C. B. GALBREATH, 
Secretary. 
REPORT OF DIRECTOR 


I take great pleasure in submitting my sixth annual report 
as Director of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society Museum. This Museum was established by the Society 
by inserting as one of the articles of incorporation that the So- 
ciety should establish and maintain a Museum of prehistoric 
relics and natural or other curiosities or specimens of art or 
nature promotive of the objects of the Association. 


Your Director has passed through a year of untold anxiety 
on account of a severe illness which was a handicap in every 
respect. At no time during the year has the Museum received 
the attention that it should have from the Director, but the staff 
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of the Museum and workers in the building have contributed 
in every way to assist me in seeing that the work of the various 
departments went forward as usual and I am greatly indebted 
to them for the interest they have shown in carrying forward 
the work at the proper time. The time, whenever I could give 
it, was taken up with the various departments in formulating 
and carrying out plans for the various exhibits. 

Mr. Starling L. Eaton, Superintendent of the Building, has 
devoted a good part of his time to painting the rotunda and 
adjoining rooms; a number of these rooms were also repaired 
by removing the cracked plaster and replacing it with cement. 
The system employed by the Superintendent of the Building 
and Grounds in having someone present in the building at all 
hours has been working to the satisfaction of all. We now 
have a new clock system with keys located at six different points 
in the building. The clock is carried by the watchman who, 
when he arrives at the station where the key is fastened to the 
wall, rings the clock which records the time when he visited this 
particular point. In this way each hour of the night the watch- 
man is compelled to visit all of these stations and make notation 
by ringing the clock, and we find that this system is very good. 

The Superintendent has also installed a new scrubber and 
the terrazzo floors of the building are constantly cleaned and 
kept in condition by this machine. He feels that this is a great 
improvement. Mr. Eaton has also had charge of the printing 
and during the year has set up 337 forms and printed a little 
over 40,000 impressions. During the year he has also made a 
number of repairs on the roof, as well as repairs upon toilets 
and sweeping devices, all of which service has been very satis- 
factory. 

The Cabinet-maker has also been very busy during the 
year, turning out twenty-two new cases and dividing off several 
rooms on the first floor with a railing three feet high. He has 
constructed 133 feet of this railing. A number of old cases 
have been repaired and put in shape for exhibition purposes. 
He has made for the Natural History Department, 154 perches 
for birds and also 276 base blocks for birds and animals. He 
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has also repaired a number of chairs, tables, and other things 
about the museum. 

During the year the Natural History collections have growa 
rapidly and we have secured the great collection of birds’ eggs 
collected by Dr. B. R. Bales, of Circleville, Ohio. In this col- 
lection there are more than 10,000 specimens, being almost a 
complete collection of eggs from our Ohio birds. I take 
great pleasure in adding the report of Prof. James S. Hine. 
Curator of Natural History, which speaks for itself: 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Two years ago the Department of Natural History of the 
Ohio State Museum was organized. With the aid of friends, 
distinct progress has been made. Without help from members 
of the Wheaton Club and others, a large part of what has been 
done could not have been accomplished. 

One of the major tasks finished is the labelling and cata- 
loguing, by Charles F. Walker, of 2965 specimens of birds, par- 
tially mounted and partially skins, for study. More than 2000 
of these specimens were turned to the Museum by the Univer- 
sity and much other material now in the Museum is from the 
same source. 

The so-called Hayden Collection of mounted birds and 
nests has been extensively repaired and added to, so that it now 
furnishes a display collection which is used extensively by schoo! 
pupils and others. 

Special effort is being made to collect the animal life of the 
state. Many of the more conspicuous mammals and birds es- 
pecially, are no longer to be found within our limits so it is the 
plan to secure these from outside so that we can have a full 
representation of Ohio’s fauna as it formerly existed. The pair 
of moose procured by James W. Stuber and now in the Mu- 
seum, is an example. Others are being considered. A _ note- 
worthy addition to the collection is a pair of the rare gray foxes 
secured by H. R. McPherson, of our staff. A notable state 
record is the capture of a badger by Samuel C. Coon, in North- 
west Township, Williams County, September 1, 1926, and sent 
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in to the Museum by B. H. Vollmer of the State Fish and Game 
Division. 

Work on the smaller mammals of the state has resulted in 
collecting about 500 skins for study. With the aid of Milton B. 
Trautman we have secured nearly a hundred specimens of bats 
recently. They have been found flying at dusk in various places 
and were secured with a shot gun. One species not heretofore 
known from Ohio, has been collected, and another species known 
previously from a single Ohio specimen, has been observed in 
various localities. Much interest has resulted from trapping 
mice and shrews. It shows that there are species present in the 
state that have been overlooked in the past. 

The Museum has received as a donation thirty-five speci- 
mens of birds, mainly ducks, swans, pheasants and the like, from 
Hon. Claude Meeker, of Columbus. Mr. Meeker’s donation added 
several species to the Museum Collection. 

The Museum has acquired by purchase the Dr. B. R. Bales 
Collection of 10,000 specimens of birds’ eggs. About 650 species 
of North American birds are represented in this fine collection 
of eggs. It will be of much value to the Museum. 

The reptiles of Ohio have received attention. About twen- 
ty-five specimens of snakes, including five rattlers and a copper- 
head, have been collected within a year. A collection of turtles 
consisting of nine species has been made this summer. Many 
of these are mounted, so that we shall have a case in the Mu- 
seum showing a representative collection of Ohio reptiles. 

A collection of frogs and salamanders, made this summer, 
consists of from twenty to twenty-five species. 

There are about 125 species of fishes in Ohio. Due to the 
help of Mr. E. L. Wickliff and Milton B. Trautman the Mu- 
seum has material for a full collection of Ohio fishes and as soon 
as we can make arrangements it will be available for study. 

The molluscan shells of Ohio are numerous. Nearly 400 
species are known from the state; one hundred or more of these 
have been taken this season and are ready for display as soon as 
suitable cases for them are available. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James S. Hine, Curator. 
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During the year the Department of Archaeology has gone 
forward in its field explorations, spending the entire time upon 
the great Seip Mound, the largest of the Seip Group. I append 
herewith the report of the Curator in charge, Mr. H. C. Shet- 
rone: 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCH ZOLOGY 


Report of the Curator for the year 1926-1927: 

During the past autumn and winter, the activities of the 
Curator centered in the routine duties of the Museum, compris- 
ing classification, study, arrangement and display of archaeo- 
logical material. A graphic display, “The Story of Flint,” was 
worked up and placed on exhibition, the object of the display 
being to demonstrate in a readily intelligible manner every phase 
of the use of flint and similar materials by primitive man, from 
its discovery down to the time when it was supplanted by mod- 
ern inventions and substitutes. In co6peration with Mr. Good- 
win, the Registrar of the Museum, the Curator prepared a care- 
fully executed model, in detail and to scale, of the Seip Group 
of Prehistoric Earthworks comprising the several mounds and 
enclosures and the adjacent topography. A number of lectures 
and talks were made during the winter and spring before vari- 
ous schools, clubs and other organizations. 

A preliminary examination of a dry cave, known as Kettle 
Hill Cave, near Lancaster, Ohio, was made in April, ten days 
being consumed therein. Reports of evidences of occupation by 
prehistoric peoples were completely verified, and numerous speci- 
mens of the handiwork of the occupants were secured. These 
include specimens of stone, flint, pottery-ware, and objects made 
from perishable materials, such as woven fabric, basketry, moc- 
casins, leather, featherwork, corn, seeds, nuts and so forth. 

The entire summer, from June 1 to September 15, was 
spent in pursuing the Society’s explorations at the great central 
Seip Mound, Ross County. The season’s work was satisfactory 
in returns, yielding a quantity of cultural material and relics 
throwing further light on the life story of the Hopewell Cul- 
ture of Ohio mound-builders. A total of 40 burials were dis- 
closed, and a careful floor map, photographs, measurements and 
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field notes were made to afford a complete record of explora- 
tion. 

Members and friends of the Society having subscribed a 
fund for the purchase of ten acres of land on which the Seip 
Mound is located, and for the restoration of the mound and 
the parking of the tract, the work was planned and executed 
with these objects in mind. The acreage was purchased, and a 
deed and abstract of title are now in the possession of the So- 
ciety. Through the kind codperation of the State Highway De- 
partment, a driveway was constructed leading from the main 
highway to the mound, a distance of one-eighth of a mile, thus 
making it accessible to visitors. Exploration activities were mod- 
ified from the usual course of procedure in order that a mini- 
mum of the displaced earth will have to be handled a second 
time, in effecting restoration. Approximately one-sixth of the 
mound remains to be examined next season, after which com- 
pletion of restoration, and preliminary parking of the tract will 
be effected. The State Highway Department is entitled to the 
Society’s thanks for its hearty coOperation in constructing the 
driveway and for the loan of power machinery, which ma- 
terially aided in the work of restoration and exploration. 

The names of the contributors to the fund for the pur- 
chase of the land and restoration of the mound are: 


Gen. Chauncey B. Baker, Mr. George F. Bareis, Mrs. Vernon 
Barrett, Mr. Ralph H. Beaton, Miss Eleanor Beaton, Mr. James 
A. Braden, Mr. Herman Braun, Sr., Miss May G. Cummings, 
Mr. B. G. Dawes, Mr. E. A. Deeds, Mr. John G. Deshler, Dr. 
John M. Dunham, Mr. Angus W. Dun, Mr. Marcus G. Evans, Dr. 
Lee Good, Mr. Joseph C. Goodman, Mrs. W. D. Hamilton, Mr. 
W. S. Hayden, Mr. Chas. M. Haynes, Prof. J. S. Hine, Mr. Phil- 
ip Hinkle, Mr. R. N. Hubbard, Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Mr. C. 
F. Kettering, Miss Josephine Klippart, Mr. Charles M. Krumm, 
Mr. Clarence D. Laylin, Mr. F. C. Long, Mr. H. R. McPherson, 
Hon. D. M. Massie, Gen. Edward Orton, Jr., Prof. B. F. Prince, 
Mr. Walter L. Roche, Mr. Erdis G. Robinson, Mr. Azariah S. 
Root, Mr. Henry N. Rose, Mr. John Seip, Mr. George D. Selby, 
Mr. E. C. Shaw, Mr. Carl D. Sheppard, Mr. H. C. Shetrone, Mr. 
H. G. Simpson, Mr. George B. Smith, Hon. Daniel H. Sowers, 
Mr. A. C. Spetnagel, Mr. Julius F. Stone, Mr. W. F. Sulzbacher, 
Mr. Charles R. Wheeler, and Mr. H. R. Wolfe. 
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The Registrar has reported the additions to the Museum 
from October 1, 1926, to September 1, 1927, as follows: 


Accessions to Museum Collections 
October 1, 1926 to September I, 1927 


The most important additions to the Archaeological collec- 
tion, aside from the material secured by explorations, have been 
the collections of the late Dr. G. Miesse, Lancaster, Ohio, which 
was bequeathed to the Society; of Mr. C. O. Tracy, Bexley, 
Ohio, presented by his son, Mr. William P. Tracy; and the col- 
lections of Dr. B. R. Bales of Circleville, and Mr. George W. 
Gossard of South Solon, Ohio, which were purchased. The col- 
lection of Mr. H. R. McPherson has also been loaned to the 
Society. 

A number of fine examples of Indian beadwork have been 
presented, notably the collection of Dr. H. Lee Good, Hamilton, 
Ohio, and Mr. Tiffin Gilmore of Columbus. The collection of 
Dr. Good is exhibited in one of the new wall cases in the De- 
partment of Ethnology. 

A fine collection of native hats and other material from the 
Philippines, and specimens of Apache Beadwork have been de- 
posited in the museum by Col. William F. Martin, U. S. A., 
General Reserve Depot at Columbus. 

The Egyptian Mummy presented last year by Dr. J. Morton 
Howell, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Egypt, has been placed in the sarcophagus in which it was found, 
and a copy of the decoration on the inside of the sarcophagus 
has been framed and hung upon the wall adjacent to the ex- 
hibit. The sarcophagus was received from Dr. Howell during 
the past year, and the exhibit is now complete. 

Various relics of the Civil War are still being added, among 
those recently received being the military equipment of the late 
Col. W. L. Curry of Columbus. 

The collection of Minerals has been enlarged by specimens 
presented by Mr. James G. Manchester of New York, Mrs. 
Theodore Leonard of Columbus, and others. Mr. Philip Kientz 
of Columbus has also contributed generously, making several 
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trips to Ross County localities to secure material. One of the 
specimens secured, part of a large geode, contains five different 
minerals in crystallized form. 


An entire case is given to the fine collection of Quartz 
Geodes selected from several hundred specimens presented by 
Mrs. Cora Cromer and sons, Springfield, Ohio. The geodes 
were collected in Indiana by the late Dr. P. E. Cromer, who was 
an ardent collector, and they make a very attractive and inter- 
esting addition to the collection. 


During the past year 88 accessions, consisting of over 2500 
specimens, have been recorded, specimens numbered, and lists 
filed. The general record follows: 


Gray Foxes, male and female; presented by Mr. H. R. Mc- 
Pherson, Eldorado, Ohio. 

Collection of Motion Picture Films; presented by the Co- 
lumbus Industrial Film Co. 

Portrait of Thomas Walker Cridland; presented by Mr. 
Walter D. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bows and Arrows from South America; presented by Mr. 
E. V. O’Rourke, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miniature Earthenware Utensils, Philippine Islands; pre- 
sented by Mrs. Selden L. Trumbull, Columbus, Ohio. 

Harpoon Point; presented by Mr. Thomas M. Earl, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Shields, Axes and Bolo from the Philippine Islands; loaned 
by Dr. Albert W. Dumm, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jinrikisha from China; loaned by Mr. Earl Thurman. 

Totem Pole, Alaskan; purchased. 

Minerals and Shells; presented by Mrs. O. E. Legg, Clin- 
tonville, Ohio. 

Minerals; presented by Mrs. Ella McKee Erdman, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

Archeological collection of the late C. O. Tracy, Bexley, 
Ohio; presented by his son, Mr. William Tracy. 

Archaeological specimens; presented by Mr. Clarence Ball- 
mer, Canal Winchester, Ohio. 

Rifle; loaned by Mr. Lee E. Deem, Divide, Montana. 

Letter written by Salmon P. Chase; presented by Mr. Wil- 
bur H. Young, Montclair, N. J. 

Minerals ; the collection of the late Dr. P. E. Cromer, Spring- 
field, Ohio, presented by Mrs. Cora Cromer and sons. 
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Antique china plate, books and daguerreotype; presented 
by Mrs. Oscar Lear, Riverside Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cloth from catafalque used at funeral of President Gar- 
field, presented by Mr. David Garfield Stockman, Ravenna, Ohio. 

Artificial Teeth, made in 1862; presented by Dr. E. C. Mills, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Archeological specimens; presented by Mr. Hubert Rees, 
Rees’ Station, Ohio. 

3anner-stone (unfinished) ; presented by Mr. W. W. Kem- 
per, Bremen, Ohio. 

Minerals; presented by Mr. James G. Manchester, New 
York. 

Coverlet, Quilt and Scarf; presented by Prof. W. A. Fos- 
ter, Urbana, III. 

Antique Locks; presented by Prof. F. C. Caldwell, Ohio 
State University. 

Powder Horn; purchased. 

Archeological specimens; the collection of Mr. G. W. 
Gossard, South Solon, Ohio; purchased. 

Books of Prose and Verse, by C. K. Hann; presented by 
Gen. Edward Orton, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 

Foreign Coins; presented by Mrs. Dahlia Hart, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Copy of “The Daily Citizen,” Vicksburg, Miss., 1863; pre- 
sented by Prof. F. H. Eno, Ohio State University. 

Historical specimens from the site of old Portsmouth, O.; 
presented by Mr. George T. Waters, Buena Vista, Ohio. 

Sword of the Civil War; presented by H. W. Johnston, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Lincoln and Hamlin button; presented by Mr. Charles Jus- 
tice, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tusks (boar); presented by Mr. E. H. Pugh, Nelsonville, 
Ohio. 

Bowl (loan), and Tile (presented) from Mr. E. J. Bognar, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Stone Axe; added to collection by Mr. Rodney Gragg, 
Bainbridge, Ohio. 

Archaeological and Natural History collections of Dr. B. R. 
Bales, Circleville, Ohio. 

Canes and Calabash from Hawaii; added to collection by 
Miss Zarel Jones, Honolulu, T. H. 

Indian Bow, and two Celts; loaned by Mr. O. P. Hopkins, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mealing Stone, presented by Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Pewter Tankard; loaned by Mrs. Minnie B. Bowers, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Collection of Birds; presented by Mr. Claude Meeker, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Marble bust of Samuel S. Cox; presented by Mrs. William 
V. Cox, Washington, D. C. 

Samples of Wool and Flax; presented by Mr. R. E. Hedges, 
Scio, Ohio. 

Belgian Musket; loaned by Mr. Ray S. Ball, Huron, Ohio. 

Aztec Musical Instrument (cast); presented by Prof. Her- 
bert A. Miller, Ohio State University. 

Historic Cane, formerly belonging to Gov. Tod; pre- 
sented by Capt. Austin Kautz, U. S. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Revolver, belt and holster used in Civil War; presented by 
Mr. E. D. Chambers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Banderillas used in Bull Fight in Mexico, 1910; presented 
by Mr. W. G. Wheaton, Columbus, Ohio. 

Archaeological and Historical specimens of the late Dr. G. 
Miesse, Lancaster, Ohio; bequeathed to the Society. 

Fossil; presented by Mr. H. M. White, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Picture of Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College; pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. A. Perley, Ojibway, Ontario, Canada. 

Sarcophagus for the Egyptian Mummy; presented by Dr. J. 
Morton Howell, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Egypt. 

Indian Beadwork and Silver Ring, of Chief Red Cloud; 
presented by Mr. Tiffin Gilmore, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fragments of the “Shenandoah”; presented by Miss Mary 
E. Downey, Granville, Ohio. 

Minerals and Shells; presented by Mrs. Theodore Leonard, 
Sr., Columbus, Ohio. 

Military Equipment of the late Col. W. L. Curry, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; bequeathed to the Society. 

Bow, Arrow and other curios from Philippine Islands ; loaned 
by Dr. R. S. Moynan, State Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 

Spinning Wheel; presented by Mrs. Joseph R. Taylor, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bookcase; loaned by Prof. Joseph R. Taylor, Ohio State 
University. 

Medal commemorating the tooth Anniversary of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company; presented by the President 
and Directors of the Company. 

Indian Beadwork, Robe, Vest, Leggings, Moccasins, etc. ; 
presented by Dr. H. Lee Good, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Hand-made brick from Chester, Meigs Co.; presented by 
Prof. Wilbur Stout, Ohio State University. 

Old Letters; presented by Mr. Edward Eyman, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Archaeological specimens; presented by Mr. T. J. Clark, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Account dated March 30, 1827; presented by Mr. Herbert 
S. Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Shells, Minerals and Botanical specimens from Hawaii; 
added to collection by Miss Zarel Jones, Honolulu, T. H. 

Books and Veterinary Instruments; presented by Mrs. H. J. 
Houston, Columbus, Ohio. 

Howe Sewing Machine; presented by Mrs. Ingle Morris, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Philippine and Apache specimens; loaned by Col. W. F. 
Martin, U. S. A., General Reserve Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 

Archaeological specimens; presented by Mr. J. R. Smith, 
Canal Winchester, Ohio. 

Minerals; presented by Mr. H. R. McPherson, Eldorado, 
Ohio. 

Envelopes of Civil War period; presented by Mr. C. W. 
Reeder, Columbus, Ohio. 

Archaeological and Historical Specimens; loaned by Mr. J. 
L. Robinson, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Marine curios; added to collection by Mr. A. O. Glock, 
Stuart, Fla. 

Quilting Frame and Kraut Stomper; presented by Miss 
Blanche C. Addison, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ethnological specimens, Alaskan Eskimo material; loaned 
by Prof. Clark M. Garber, Wales, Alaska. 

Copy of “Daily Constitutional,” Augusta, Georgia, 1864; 
presented by Mr. William B. Drake, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fragment of stone from Perry Monument, Put-in-Bay, Ohio; 
presented by Mr. A. B. Clark, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rifle; loaned by Mr. Phillip G. Horton, 86 Fairfield Ave., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Sword of the Revolutionary War; loaned by Mr. John 
Dougherty, Logan, Ohio. 

Bracelet of Human Hair; presented by Miss Mary E. Coil, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Specimens of Pyrite in Shale; presented by Mr. Arthur M. 
Brant, Department of Mineralogy, Ohio State University. 

Archaeological Collection of Mr. H. R. McPherson, 2174 
Summit St., Columbus, Ohio, loaned to the Society. 
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Historical specimens added to the collection by Miss Rachel 
Trimble, Columbus, Ohio. 

Land Grant; signed by President Monroe; presented by Mr. 
R. L. Wildermuth, Columbus, Ohio. 

Historical specimens added to the collection by Miss Comly, 
Washington, D. C. 

Banner stone; presented by Mr. H. C. Mercer, Greenfield, 
Ohio. 

Archaeological material from Kettle Hill Rock Shelter, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. C. Mitts, Director. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


For THE YEAR ENDING JULY I, 1927 


RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand July rst, 1926: 

lu rere $1,217.64 $1,217.64 
Life Membership Dues .............00- 595.00 
Active Membership Dues ............- 76.00 
ED hn sccdccdneuaxnevarennaes 515.34 
ND hikccnceenenineneeerwas 18.50 
Refund account of Field Work ad- 

ge ererrerrrer er te 300.00 
Refund Natural History Field Work by 

BW MEE suk cnvbguwtaerevceeuns 208.33 
Refund of Express on Model by B. W. 

 ntenaeoksesvanessawnneeans 5.00 
Refund of Expense of H. C. Shetrone 

Sy RE Vi bskaveneconpeneenns 30.00 
Subscriptions for Restoration of Seip 

BEE ch ss 6ike scan en hdr venewees 1,510.00 
Interest on Permanent Fund .......... 1,200.00 
Interest on Savings Account........... 17.87 
Rent Account of Schoenbrunn ......... 150.00 


From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations as follows: 
Main Building, Columbus, Ohio 


PE cee ake e kee rey eames 34,493.02 
MEE: sintceceekbocke book eoso wetness 1,669.01 
Se SD Silerseteceruneeenanwee 149.50 


PE ksi 6 idkvtaewcinsmiewercbeses 202.38 
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General Plant Supplies ............... 296.28 
General Plant Materials.............. 1,079.53 
ED ecac ise cde enews dedwnees 182.93 
BE  peccaccwsaencavpexsdeeesnews 421.70 
ee ere rrr Trey TTT 60.00 
Bah, SEGRE ORE POWEE. 6 ccc vesecsscces 1,422.91 
Express, Freight and Drayage......... 101.33 
PU TRIED gnc occcccsecseses 842.16 
SND vicsnscccevekvasawess 144.89 
SED iccticrcvatdeerenenewens 61.85 
TT rT ree re Tee 7373-72 
Explorations and Field work.......... 3,068.28 
Natural History Work .............00. 1,504.46 
Books, Manuscripts, Etc. ........cece- 625.44 
I CS ec awene ed oe 861.85 
Restoration of Mound City Group...... 26.18 
SEE d6chsdsmecdiees hens eeesvenens® 3,004.12 
I ea dn oad iin aca aun ae 12.00 
i PE scccnkvedesneeneewens 2,635.70 
Shc ibd ac cane sete id Rita: is ah a eh doth 50.03 
Fence for Mound City Group.......... 411.18 
Refitting Basement Room for Library... 399.24 
Printing Plant Supgiees ..ncccccceccce 17.76 


Division of Spiegel Grove State Park 


DN nc endeeewieh dies uadeeseasiads $4,879.45 
ED in«s¢éceentineeenbakesseineees 752.40 
tt ch .teckhnernbikewavaannadeamews 750.00 
i acib ccm eeneneneee 314.78 
General Plant Supplies ...........ee0. 277.58 
DT Jtchevekiassbuenesesabeades 382.48 
Di. d¢pesbtrenevevsssbaseoueenecs 32.73 
Lame, Bleat and Power... .cccccccccvecs 2,177.40 
iS + vccoctececvenveneane 51.29 
St PE 0st chebabasaeeoenas 269.68 
i n . .) seeenaee eee eats 2,500.00 
ee See SND ik ncedccnsdewesccece 1,122.91 
CTT eT ere re 


Division of Fort Ancient Park 


PS citecsebnousian (eesennusee “s 360.00 
BD a csesssces ‘ 234.70 


$61,117.45 


$13,597.36 
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NN 6055 oa os oy duced ibn 17.90 
DE +160 enesewenendaneacewesneunes 105.86 


ED oak is sees Geis dia 265.00 
DT Svebidssedwaberdenetaedanwenes 148.73 
PE cctcaxenenbevevenewaereneenes 115.87 


SN: ithe id eek eee phew wameen 240.00 
PND cicccdcnsesasuevewnns 6.05 
ME cvinsskasenersrnservereunneeeus 300.00 
Es cinvabnvab bens eeoedeneeows 61.20 
EE DOD oo kone cevesscesecens gO.00 


Division of Logan Elm Park 


DE J ctcevisementsenedeenneeuns 50.00 
GS FOE dacs cccceccccccscuvonnes 287.89 


PD cctacedandenssesvecwaneeens 300.00 
WE o6ebeeeeSwdse deer ecenecewsees 175.00 


DE cicgoincadkbiekssbacenkeween 300.00 
DE kicuccasciiewecadwenmennneen 300.00 
Di nkiee tak: nonkunet ane aenn 45.00 
a dc ikacha ears a oan pe ardiok to Wik 75.00 


ES FORE ree ee ener 


eeoeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeene 





$718.46 


$529.60 


$697.25 


$337.89 


$475.00 


$682.75 
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Division of Fort Laurens 








PE. rpc ckbovindanasteceneana 862.00 
DE Soebccansensesdrasoavscdons 1,447.50 
$2,309.50 
MD Ushepstaderoneonssentsoussenpnnss $87,378.94 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Museum and Library Building, Columbus, Ohio 


a ee ee ee ree $34,493.02 
NEE ike takin liked einiinienaelde mini 1,673.01 
EY: dict canreweden bat ionialntae a 149.50 
ee eee ee oe 202.38 
Ce SNE diac dass de rvnnaane 208.53 
General Plant Supplies .............. 296.28 
General Plant Materials ............... 1,079.53 
CE cL cic kehonvekieneennsene 182.93 
DE. sictivicisinebune envaawuns 421.70 
8 ee ee 60.00 
Rae, Tieet Ol POW. 6. ccc cccccccos 1,422.91 
Express, Freight and Drayage ......... 130.04 
TORU TEAGGMIES «ooo s ccmcescccsiees 906.76 
Ds pedi cs caneeremwentes 144.89 
CE vice vsnhwedevagiaeameie 129.60 
EE <chnte sche nuh wicendedue ee 7373-72 
Exploration and Field Work........... 3,068.28 
Natural History and Field Work....... 1,504.46 
i. tbndaks bus bebeesanerek ee 625.44 
Beene COENEN 2c once swsvcnseses 1,661.85 
Restoration of Mound City............ 26.18 
BE sesebc ulus shes ese kersaneneees 3,004.12 
hee iebtecemnedanwaee 12.00 
i Pe - $6bsneccenehwemiatedeiea 2,635.70 
ES ee ee eee 50.03 
Restoration of Mound City............ 26.18 
Fencing at Mound City Park.......... 411.18 
Refitting Basement Room for Library... 399.24 
. £. fF errr re 17.76 
SEE be wesicenréscncddinwn 35.00 


Division of Spiegel Grove State Park 
DEE oviadceeneeeresnoewesesedmeds $4,879.45 


$62,326.04 
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PL ccccnpekmbeuvaweeeincumaenwin 752.40 
Dt scti¢ibecenep }oerenquasyeennenhe 750.00 
I ncn ice sae bana ae Wie ek ee 314.78 
General Plant Supplies ............... 277.58 
EL (ne cierenwesbessvakennenews 382.48 
EE hi cerevatapvasseren sesnedeuwen 32.73 
Lie, Beet amd POWer. .. .. scccccsces 2,177.46 
i cine cewaneeeehaebawr 58.44 
EE DE bo cakeswinccepeonnnee 269.68 
a csi bine ea ee ne ewan ae 2,500.00 
SS COO POND oss ces cannsscenes 1,122.91 
SE 4644024 6seabebnnevadenneeed 86.60 
DEN “Se Kbkssrceeeens teexeenens 222.00 


DL - cpuiete Lapa genkes cane nea ee $360.00 
ksi ccc n ideas een daeb ames 234.70 
I 0c. vasdeseceteereus 17.90 
DE tcirvincinnswseonrn ev enesnies 105.86 
PE 6-6) be eKik re eke eado ce wees 52.45 


Re eT ee eT ee $265.00 
DEL ‘<iniseinebins shen ieaeieaneene 148.73 
EY cuwhéveusudsoeeurearakeweenh 115.87 


ore ok a aad eal eae $240.00 
SED vccnceceseeesesseeors 6.05 
RE ica ener penh Semen reseaaes 300.00 
 Kicctscvenerivknkks suwedeuns 61.20 
a | ee gO.00 


aaa sks Sean bees eae $50.00 
8 re re eee 287.89 





Vol. XXXVI—39. 





$13,826.51 


$770.91 


$529.60 


$697.25 


$337.89 
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Division of Schoenbrunn 








EE kcuexebés ebabenheedeuceneees $300.00 
WEED cisecasedsnceseradccandecneees 175.00 
7 $475.00 
Division of Fallen Timbers 
I Se ee nr er ae $600.00 
Te rr rr 82.75 
$682.75 
Division of Fort St. Clair 
ce can sacri née inwebewedawanans $300.00 
MEE ccbebbdivcaecevesseneceranesas 300.00 
DE ch acksncsdedhvddeeiecweenine 72.78 
DT <n dsienberienhannhake kaneis 75.00 
WOM TENE ck icsiccsccstoccssvcsees 50.00 
BEET cccecdasenscvussccsvescenecns 300.00 
aa $1,097.78 
Division of Fort Laurens 
ELC OPC ee LIE OT OT $862.00 
EY oes cccccasensascascsdeseses 1,447.50 
= $2,309.50 
Division George Rogers Clark Monument 
RE De sc snncnsenania mebedeuses $83.31 $83.31 
Division Seip Mound 
Purchase of Land for Park............ $1,500.00 $1,500.00 
Transferred to Permanent Fund...... - 600.00 
Traveling expenses advanced to C. B. 

PE Saiinreneeinccenshoeewe 50.00 
Cash advanced for Field Work........ 550.00 
Salary advanced Alice Davis ........... 137.50 
Balance on hand June 30, 1927........ 1,404.90 

$87,378.94 
Respectfully Submitted, 
E. F. Woop, 


Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


CoLumbBus, OHIO, 
OcTOBER I, 1927. 
Mr. C. B. GALBREATH, Secretary, 
The Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DEAR SIR:— 


Our audit of the books of account and records of The Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927, has been completed. We submit herewith 
our report containing summary statements of the Society’s finan- 
cial transactions during the period under review and reflecting 


the condition of the Treasury on June 30, 1927. 


The balance of the Current Fund on July 1, 1926 was: 


$1,217.64 
Direct receipts during the year amounted 
to $4,626.04, of which credits to 
Current Fund were.............. $4,026.04 


Appropriations were paid by the State in 
sg rerererr Tree 80,952.51 


Making total receipts of............... $84,978.55 


The total disbursements for the year was 84,831.29 


Indicating an excess of Receipts over 
ee re 147.26 


Resulting in a Current Fund Balance at 
De OU, CHI, BE a ko eek sca eset $1,364.90 


On pages 3 and 4 is a Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the year ended June 30, 1927, giving a detailed 
analysis of the above. 
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The balance of the Permanent Fund at July 1, 1926, was 


During the year receipts from Life 
Memberships were ............. 


And Interest earned on Permanent 
a ae eres Bier 


OE i icteiapaccaenmabe 


Of which amount allocation to Perma- 
ee eee a 


Making the balance at July 1, 1927.... 


$24,000.00 


$595.00 


1,200.00 


$1,795.00 


600.00 
$24,600.00 


The balance of the Permanent Fund is represented by Ohio 
State Savings Association Certificate of Deposit No. 25610, dated 


July 1, 1927. 


The remainder of income from this fund was retained in 


the Current Fund. 


The Society’s Permanent Investment at the beginning of the 


I A i a a a es 


$1,012,034.23 


During the year additions were made as follows: 


Land: 
Mound City.......... $437.36 
Fort Ancient ......... 105.86 
Serpent Mound ...... 361.20 
Fort Laurens ......... 1,447.50 


Buildings and Structures: 


I ee aly $399.24 
Fallen Timbers ...... 600.00 
Post Bt. Clair. ...6<s 300.00 
Fort Laurens ........ 862.00 


General Plant Equipment: 


Serpent Mound ...... $90.00 
Fost St. Ciniv......0.- 


$2,351.92 


2,161.24 
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Library and Museum 


Equipment ........... $8,680.06 
' BOOKS 2200 tt tte teens 625.44 
Museum Exhibits ....... 1,661.85 


Gifts and Director’s Valu- 
ation upon additions to 
Books and Museum Ex- 
hibits acquired through 
field work: 
Books—Gift ......... $8,000.00 
Museum Exhibits— 
) Gifts and Fieid Work 8,300.00 16,300.00 





) Total Additions to prop- 

NE . dievetecinnwes $31,995.51 
Less—Depreciation on 
: Automobile .......... 50.00 


Net Additions during 
SO cinsvestness $31,945.51 





Total Permanent In- 
vestment June 30, 


BP cikcininerat $1,043.979-74 


During the course of our audit all checks and vouchers were 
examined and found to be correct. 


The balance of appropriation accounts was verified by com- 
parison with the Auditor of State’s records. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) W. D. Watt, 
Certified Public Accountant 
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STATE PARKS 


As Chairman of the Committee on Parks, I have the follow- 
ing report to submit. Acting under the instruction of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, I visited the following properties 
during the year: 

Logan Elm Park 
Mound City Park 
Fort Laurens Park 
Schoenbrunn Park 
Seip Mound Park 
Serpent Mound Park 
Fort Ancient Park 
Campus Martius 


Observing the magnitude of the task assigned to me in try- 
ing to visit and direct improvements in all of the parks under 
the control of the Archaeological Society, I was advised by the 
President to devote my efforts during this year to two or three 
of these parks, to get all possible work done in them and then 
at a later period to take up the work at the others. It was de- 
cided, after a conference with officers of the Society, that Fort 
Ancient, Serpent Mound and, if possible, Fort Laurens, be given 
attention this year. 


Fort Ancient. This prehistoric fortification, considered by 
many archaeologists to be of first importance in Ohio, is situated 
in Warren County about six miles east of Lebanon. Several 
roads lead from the Three C’s Highway to this Park, so that 
it is easily reached, being about three and one-half miles from 
this highway. Fort Ancient is situated on a plateau overlooking 
a sharp bend in the Little Miami River, above which it rises 
to a height of two hundred and seventy feet, affording a mag- 
nificent view of the river and valley below. 

The fortifications consist of an irregularly shaped wall 
averaging about ten feet in height. The fort is virtually divided 
into two equal sections by a constriction in its formation near 
the center and a wall extends across it at this point. There are 
several small mounds within the inclosure. An interesting fea- 
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ture of this ancient work is a stone pavement located outside the 
eastern wall. The approximate linear extent of the wall is about 
three and one-half miles. 


This park is visited by thousands of people each year and 
for this reason is entitled to more attention and better care than 
has been given it in the past. The first visit revealed a condi- 
tion of neglect. Much work was necessary to place this park 
in a condition fit for tourists and visitors. Upon our return 
to Columbus we consulted our President and Treasurer. As a 
result of this conference it was decided to employ a new care- 
taker. This has been done, and judging from the work that has 
been accomplished, we have made a wise selection from upward 
of two hundred applicants for the place. 


There were some funds available from the previous legisla- 
tive appropriations which were used in painting the house, which 
had not been done for over ten years. Fencing, hardware and 
supplies were purchased, so that none of the remaining fund was 
allowed to lapse. The new caretaker, Mr. J. W. Satchell, has 
moved into the house and already has accomplished a great many 
improvements. Accumulations of waste material and debris have 
been removed. Brush and dead trees have been cleared away. 
The fields have been mowed and altogether the park presents 
a far better prospect than it has for many years. It was neces- 
sary to purchase a new mowing machine and a lawn mower, and 
these have been used to good advantage. 


The roadway has been improved insofar as the Society’s 
finances permit. In this connection, I wish to state that we have 
promise of fine cooperation from the State Highway Depart- 
ment as the following letter will indicate: 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1927. 
Mr. H. W. Watsz, 
Court House, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. WALSH: 
Please advise what progress you have made with the Warren County 


Commissioners with reference to the improvement of the road in the State 


cane at Fort Ancient concerning which I wrote you under date of July 30, 
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Dr. F. C. Furniss of the State Archaeological and Historical Society 
has again been referred to this Department by Governor Donahey. 


Very truly yours, 
G. F. SCHLESINGER, 


Director of Highways and Public Works. 
GFS:M 
CC—Dr. Furniss. 


The barnyard has been cleared of refuse and the barns are 
being repaired. The residence has been replastered and dec- 
orated within and is in good condition. The expenses of the re- 
pairs and decoration of the residence is borne by a special ap- 
propriation from the Ohio State Emergency Board. 


The roadway leading from the Three C’s Highway west of 
Clarksville is under reconstruction at this time. 

New pumps have been placed in the wells and there is now 
an adequate supply of good drinking water. The shelter house 
is to be painted and repaired and sanitary toilets will be built. 
The Department of Highways has placed in the park a number 
of painted barrels similar to those you have observed along the 
highway and picnickers are cooperating in keeping the park clean. 
The rear inclosure will be plowed and sown to grass. Signs will 
be provided by the Ohio State Highway Department through 
the courtesy of Mr. Kirk and these will be placed in appropriate 
positions within the park. 

We have tried to make the best use of available funds but 
find our appropriations inadequate to carry on many of the 
needed improvements. However, we feel well satisfied with 
the progress that has been made and already we can visualize 
one of the finest and best kept parks in Ohio. 

Professor B. F. Prince, Chairman of the local committee 
on Fort Ancient, has made a good suggestion regarding a second 
entrance with a roadway circling close to the residence of the 
caretaker. This will be a great convenience to visitors who seek 
information. 

The National flag should be flown near the entrance to this 
park. In fact, each of our state parks should be provided with 
the National emblem and this should be unfurled whenever the 
weather permits. 
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As your Committeeman, I visited this park eight times 
within the year and will make another trip of inspection before 
the close of this year. 


Serpent Mound Park. This park is situated in Adams 
County sixteen miles south of Hillsboro and four miles north 
of the village of Peebles. It comprises an area of about seventy 
acres and is famous for the remarkable Serpent Mound effigy. 
The serpent measures about thirteen hundred feet in length and 
rises some four feet in height above the surrounding ground. 
It is well formed and proportioned. It lies on a gently rolling 
field, rising above a ravine some ninety feet in height. The 
origin and purpose of this interesting earthwork is still a mys- 
tery, has excited the curiosity of thousands and has enlisted the 
attention of many famous archaeologists. Upward of thirty 
thousand persons visited the park last year. 


I visited Serpent Mound Park on numerous occasions 
within the year and after making a thorough survey of it, au- 
thorized some changes and improvements. A steel safety fence 
has been erected on the rock ledge near the head of the serpent 
as a Safeguard against accidents, as the cliff at this point is 
ninety feet high. A new mowing machine and lawn mower 
have been purchased and provided for this park and the in- 
closure is being mowed regularly. One new well has been drilled 
and another deepened. New pumps have been put in and there 
is now an abundant supply of fine drinking water. A new toilet 
has been erected; also a garage and shed to house tools and ma- 
chinery. The roadway has been improved and the Highway 
Department has placed barrels in convenient places as recep- 
tacles for refuse. This park is in excellent condition and is being 
well cared for by Mr. Guy Wallace, the caretaker. 


I conferred with Professor Cole, the local chairman of the 
Committee on Serpent Mound, on one occasion, and discussed 
with him plans for improvements necessary for this park. Some 
trees should be planted in suitable locations. A highway guard- 
rail has been erected for the safety of visitors. The work of im- 
provement will be carried on as rapidly as possible with the 
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available funds, and this will continue to be one of the real at- 
tractions among Ohio’s archaeological parks. 


Fort Laurens Park. This park is situated near Bolivar, 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, six miles from Zoar and about twelve 
miles from Massillon. It is the site of the oldest fort built by 
white settlers in Ohio and comprises about twenty-two acres. The 
park has been much neglected for years. However, activities 
have begun, a resident caretaker has been employed and the 
work of clearing, plowing and cleaning up the inclosure is under 
way. The residence of the caretaker has been remodeled and 
repaired and is in first class condition. There was an appropria- 
tion of two thousand dollars for this park for landscaping and 
shrubbery. In this connection I went to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster and conferred with Mr. Secrest, 
the State Forester. Arrangements have been made with the 
Forestry Department to secure from the State, varieties of ever- 
green and hardwood trees and shrubs sufficient to do the neces- 
sary planting in this park. Also, enough nursery stock has been 
promised to start a small nursery in this park to be developed 
and cared for by the caretaker. 

Fort Laurens can be converted into a very attractive and 
interesting place but it will require another year before much can 
be accomplished. This park will receive our earnest attextion 
during the coming year. 


Schoenbrunn Park. This old Moravian missionary settle- 
ment is situated two miles west of New Philadelphia and is now 
under reconstruction. An engineer’s survey has been made and 
records studied. A complete restoration of the old log school 
house, church and dwellings is planned and is already under 
construction. A liberal appropriation from the Legislature makes 
this possible. This work is under supervision of a local com- 
mittee of able men who are qualified and anxious to push the 
work to completion. Additional land has been purchased and 
the present program, if carried out, will make this park a mest 
interesting attraction. It is our intention to visit this park at in- 
tervals during the coming year and to render whatever assistance 
we can from the Society to the local committee. 
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Logan Elm Park. The work at this park has been nicely 
handled by General Florence, Chairman of the local committee. 
Improvements have been made. The park is kept clean and the 
Logan Elm is being properly cared for. Sanitary toilets have 
been constructed and, altogether, this park provides a very pleas- 
ing appearance. General Florence has spent considerable time 
and effort in bringing about this work. This park is visited by 
many tourists and is the scene of many meetings and celebra- 
tions by various historical societies. 


Mound City Park. The work at Mound City is well under 
way under the supervision of Mr. Spetnagel and Mr. Shetrone. 


Campus Martius. I visited Campus Martius at Marietta 
and inspected the work of restoration of the Rufus Putnam 
house which is being performed under the direction of Miss 
Willia D. Cotton and the local committee. The work on this 
site has been ably performed. New timbers have been placed 
within the structure to strengthen the walls, ceiling and roof. 
A new roof has been put on. The interior has been restored in- 
telligently by treatment in plaster and stain, and the house will 
soon be in shape to receive visitors. This is one of the most im- 
portant historical sites within the State of Ohio and is visited by 
thousands of tourists from all over the country. The lot just 
north of the block house should be purchased and beautified. 
This would lend much to the attractiveness of the surroundings. 

The park situation in Ohio is one that should be carefully 
studied. If the State of Ohio is going to continue to acquire 
lands for park purposes it should see that these parks are prop- 
erly maintained. The importance of these historic spots, com- 
memorating as they do, the great events that made possible a 
great commonwealth, cannot be over-estimated; and Ohio has 
many of these. Most of the sites should be preserved in as nearly 
their original condition as possible. Only such buildings should 
be erected and improvements made as are necessary for the con- 
venience, comfort and enlightenment of the numerous visiters 
who frequent these places. 

The Chairman of your committee recommends that a com- 
mission of three, two from the membership of this Society, be 
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appointed by the Governor to make a complete survey of all the 
historical and archaeological parks and sites, to outline a pro- 
gram for their improvement and maintenance and to submit an 
estimate of the amount that should be appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose. Our experience with the work of caring 
for these parks has shown us that in most instances even the 
essential needs of these parks cannot be adequately met because 
of insufficient funds. 
Respectfully submitted, 


F.C. Furniss, 
Chairman of Parks Committee. 


EARLY OHIO SCHOOL BOOKS 


The past year has been one of interesting activity and sub- 
stantial progress. Much remains to be done. The collection of 
early school books, many of which are now rare, requires per- 
sistence and patience. 

The outstanding feature of the work of the past year is the 
acquisition of practically a complete set, all copyrights, of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers. These were presented to this Society by the 
McGuffey Society of Columbus, Ohio. There are one hundred 
and twenty-eight volumes, some of the same being duplicates. 
The presentation was made at a joint session of the McGuffey 
Society with this Society. A complete repozt of this meeting 
has been published in the QuartTerty. The kindly acceptance 
of these books by your president was greatly appreciated by the 
McGuffey Society. Your committee believes these books to be 
of historical value. 

Your committee now brings to you, through the kindness of 
the author, a complete set of the works of Prof. Frank V. Irish, 
well known to all of us. These books were provided upon the 
solicitation of your committee, to-wit: 


American and British Authors. 
Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams. 
Orthography and Orthoepy. 

Treasured Thoughts. 


To the collection already made of the works of Alfred Hol- 
brook and his pupils, the following have been added :— 
Normal Mcthods, by Alfred Holbrook, copyright 1857, pre- 


sented by Dr. John M. Dunham, of the Society, a pupil of Alfred 
Holbrook in the early days of the school. 
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Outlines of Psychology, by Dr. Henry G. Williams, now Presi- 
dent of Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 


One lot of school publications by R. Heber Holbrook, in 
the interest of the Lebanon School, to-wit: 


The Reunion. 
The National Normal. 
The Home and School. 
The National Normal Exponent. 
Also catalogues of the school for the years 1873-74, 1875-76, 
1882-83, 1883-84, and 1891-93. 


Among the noted graduates from this school were Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall and W. H. Venable. Your committee hoped to 
present to the society, at this session, the works of these emi- 
nent scholars; but it has not yet been able to obtain the same. 

Mr. Jerry Dennis of the committee is in charge of the col- 
lection of Ray’s Arithmetical Works. He will be able to report 
on the same at the next session of the Society. In addition your 
committee has many other old school books, not yet in shape for 
presentation. 


Your committee has undertaken to restore the “Ohio School 
Library,’ as far as possible. In the fifties and sixties, of the 
past century, the State of Ohio installed in every township of 
the State, a library known by the above name. The books of 
these libraries circulated for a time but were finally absorbed 
by the readers, scattered far and near. Your committee believes 
that a set of these books should be in the library of the Society. 
Hence, the attempt to restore the same. Already, fifty-three 
volumes are in the hands of the committee. Forty-six other 
volumes have been located but have not yet come into our pos- 
session. 

Respectfully submitted : 
(Signed) Joun R. Horst, Chairman, 
Jerry DENNIS, 
ALICE BOARDMAN, 
Joun G. DESHLER, 
Committee. 


FORT ANCIENT AND WARREN COUNTY SF.RPENT 
MOUND 


Your committee on Fort Ancient and the Warren County 
Serpent Mound asks the privilege of making the following re- 
port :— 

The Committee has had but one meeting at which the ma- 
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jority of the members were present. Several other meetings were 
called, at which only the chairman was present. 

The sums of money expended at Fort Ancient for purposes 
named are as follows: 


Sales G0 CUMIOEIOR, 85 osc eccocie vesaewsa $ 360.00 
MEO oo. cyrapa ba ane cedenee eenee wes maure 489.82 
UID 5.2. de wipaido acoliata-dialawiel sam alotatat 275.86 
EC OO OE ee 17.90 

NE sibs nates meeesinowe $1143.58 


At the meeting in June, last, your committee directed Mr. 
Cowen, the custodian, to expend the funds, left to the credit of 
Fort Ancient, in regraveling the roadway and repainting the 
house occupied by the custodian. The amount thus expended 
has not yet been reported to the committee. 

Owing to the change of custodians, August 1, the usual 
trimming up of the grounds was delayed somewhat, but the new 
custodian, Mr. J. W. Satchell, is now on the grounds and is en- 
tering earnestly upon his new duties. A mowing machine has 
been secured to aid him in putting the grounds in good shape. 

Your Committee recommends :— 


1 — That a new section of road be made to run from 
the entrance gate to the custodian’s house and re- 
turn to the main road. 

2— That a gateway be opened in the fence near the 
front of the house, the object being to accommodate 
the public in getting such information as they need. 

3— That the present roadway be widened to allow cars 
to pass each other with safety. 

4— That the present road be extended to Lookout 
Point. 


The above recommendations, your committee believes, if 
complied with, will contribute to the improvement of the grounds, 
and meet the approval of the visiting public. 

The following item, concerning the Warren County Serpent 
Mound, will be of some interest. When the Committee met in 
June, last, Mr. J. C. Smith, who shows much interest in the 
Mound, was requested to visit it, and learn from the tenant there 
whatever he could of the situation. He made a visit and then 
sent me a report of certain facts. This report was sent to Dr. 
W.C. Mills. It noted that the person who had a life interest in 
the farm, had recently died. The heirs are numerous, and some- 
what widely scattered; some are at present traveling in Europe. 
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Mr. Smith thinks no executor has been appointed up to this time. 
He will learn definitely in regard to this soon. If the Society 
thinks it of sufficient importance to acquire the Mound, now is 
the time to institute active measures. 


(Signed ) B. F. Prince, 
Chairman. 


FORT LAURENS PARK 


The situation at Fort Laurens Park, one mile east of Bolivar, 
Ohio, has been unsatisfactory for a long time. Very little has 
been done since the building, some years ago, of the park house, 
which got in very bad repair, until it was learned early this sum- 
mer that there was a balance of about $1400.00 of the last appro- 
priation by the State Legislature, which remained unexpended. 
Steps were taken at once to have these funds used for repair of 
the park building and work on the driveways. This work was 
done under direction of Mr. Harry Lash, local member of the 
committee at Bolivar, in conjunction with Mr. Clarence J. Lebold, 
of Bolivar, who was recently nominated for membership on the 
committee to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Colonel W. 
L. Curry. 


The last Legislature made an additional appropriation for the 
improvement of the Park through the efforts of the Representa- 
tive, Charles T. Greenlee, of Tuscarawas County, which will put 
the Society in position to lay the Park out with some landscape 
gardening and beautify it with trees. 


It is also planned to employ a caretaker at a moderate salary 
who will occupy the park house and keep it in respectable condi- 
tion. After the proposed improvements are made, funds should be 
provided for the erection of an appropriate monument near the 
highway and the site of the fort, bearing an inscription setting 
forth briefly the history of Fort Laurens. It is probable that 
aid could be secured from the United States Congress to this end. 


(Signed) Epwin D. Moopy 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORT MEIGS, 
FORT MIAMI AND FALLEN TIMBERS 
FORT MEIGS: 
While the restoration of Fort Meigs was initiated by the 
people of the neighboring Village of Perrysburg, the preservation 
and maintenance of this historic site is in charge of a special com- 
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mittee appointed by the Governor, known as the Fort Meigs Com- 
mission. 


The property is in fine shape and is well cared for. It at- 
tracts thousands of visitors during each of the four seasons. The 
beautiful granite shaft, erected by the State of Ohio, and the 
more modest, but very appropriate monument to the memory 
of the “Pittsburgh Blues,” erected by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, attract much favorable comment. 


It is to be regretted that the county authorities, in earlier 
days, deemed it necessary to construct a highway through the 
center of this reservation, and to cut the otherwise well preserved 
ramparts in two places. 


FORT MIAMI: 


The acquisition of the site of this old Fortress and its com- 
plete restoration is the work of the future. The conditions here 
are the same as set forth in our last report. 


FALLEN TIMBERS: 


During the past year, much has been accomplished, looking to 
the proper monumenting of this Battlefield and at the same time 
honoring the memory of Anthony Wayne, the great soldier and 
statesman. 


Under date of March 30th, 1927, a contract was entered into 
with Bruce Wilder Saville, of New York, for the design of a 
granite pedestal, properly embellished with bronze reliefs on the 
four sides and erected in the center of the 2.2g-acre tract, hereto- 
fore donated to the State of Ohio, by Miss Clarissa Cook Moor, 
owner of the adjoining property. 


The total appropriations by the Legislature, prior to the exe- 
cution of this contract, and available for this work, aggregated 
$17,000. Of this amount, there has been expended, to date, ap- 
proximately $12,000 for the monument and $5,000 for a driveway 
to the site. This latter work was undertaken by the State High- 
way Department and is not yet completed. 


The monument was erected in November, 1927, and is pro- 
nounced by ail, who have seen it, to be a most beautiful work of 
art. The four bronze reliefs represent: (a) “The Eternal Conflict 
between the Whites and the Indians”; (b) “The Battle of Fallen 
Timbers”; (c) “The Treaty at Greenville”; and (d) “Peace at 
Last.” The four inscriptions in bronze lettering read as follows: 
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Front Inscription : 


“To General Anthony Wayne, who organized the 
“Legion of the United States’ by order of President 
Washington and defeated Chief Little Turtle’s 
Warriors here at Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794. 
This victory led to the Treaty of Greenville, August 
3, 1795, which opened much of the present State of 
Ohio to white settlers.” 


Left Inscription: 
“In memory of the white settlers massacred 1783- 


1794.” 


Back Inscription: 


“To Chief Little Turtle and his brave Indian War- 
riors.” 


Right Inscription : 
“To the Pioneers of Ohio and the great Northwest.” 


As indicated in a pzevious report, it is the plan of your 
Committee to surmount the granite pedestal, now completed, with 
a bronze group with Anthony Wayne as a central figure, a 
Pioneer Settler on one side and an Indian Warrior on the other. 
The estimated cost of this heroic bronze, together with the com- 
pletion of the landscaping, planting, road and fence building, 1s 
$25,000. For this work the 87th General Assembly appropriated 
$15,000 and it is the hope and expectation of your Committee to 
raise the necessary $10,000 additional among the patriotic citizens 
of Toledo. Meanwhile, we have requested Sculptor Saville to 
undertake the necessary preliminary studies for the bronze group 
in question. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. SHERMAN, 
Chairman of Committee on Fort Meigs, 
Fort Miami and Fallen Timbers. 


FORT MEIGS 


The Secretary has also received from George J. Munger, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees of the Fort Meigs Memorial Com- 
mission, a communication which reads in part as follows: 

“We have in our care and charge, on the old Fort Meigs 
Grounds and Park, which is state property, a large number of 


Vol. XXXVI—40. 
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trees which are greatly in need of expert attention and care. Some 
of these fine old trees have already died and others are dying 
for want of proper attention. The approp-iations for Fort Meigs 
have never been adequate to care properly for the most necessary 
things and it is utterly impossible to even think of taking care of 
trees, much as we would like to do so. 

Our appropriation for this year, for all purposes at Fort 
Meigs, is $625.00. We have charge of about 45 acres, most of 
which is a public State Park; so you can see we have to do figur- 
ing to keep even on the most necessary things.” 


FORT ST. CLAIR PARK 


The writer, until August 1, the President of the Preble 
County Historical Society, the committee in charge of Fort St. 
Clair Park, Preble County, begs leave to submit the following 
report :-— 

Fort St. Clair Park, near Eaton, Preble County, is still 
undergoing a gradual but systematic improvement, and during the 
past year has taken on added beauty. Interest in this historic 
spot does not wane but, on the contrary, gains impetus as the 
days go on and the public is able to visualize what has been in 
contemplation and what is now a reality. 

During the past year the Preble County Historical Society 
has been active in the effort to further beautify the Park and 
advertise its presence in that section of the State. 

Within the past few months many changes have been effected 
which might be noted. A lunch stand was erected within the 
grounds in order to provide the general public with certain forms 
of delicacies which they depend upon purchasing there. Profits 
from this source are devoted to Park improvements. A bridge, 
for general traffic, was erected early this summer to replace one 
that had become unfit for further use. The new one was very 
substantially built and should serve for years. In addition, two 
rustic foot-bridges have been built across the small stream which 
wends its course through the Park. 

A tractor, with mowing attachment, recently purchased with 
state funds, proves very helpful in keeping the large grass acre- 
age in trim. This is now accomplished expeditiously, economic- 
ally and effectively. About twenty picnic tables, with attached 
seats, have been built with State funds. These, with others pre- 
viously provided, now make it possible to care for several large 
groups at the same time. 

Roadways within the Park have recently received a liberal 
coating of washed gravel. Two new wells were recently drilled 
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and a copious flow of water attained at a depth of about twenty 
feet. The committee in charge caused the wells to be drilled in 
order to better serve the large public gatherings with sufficient 
drinking water, quickly and easily accessible. 

The young forest tract, of about eleven acres in extent, in 
which are growing both evergreen and deciduous species, is be- 
ginning to show up splendidly and, within another year or two, 
will make a very good showing. 


Arbor Day was observed at Fort St. Clair last spring in a 
very appropriate manner. Various schools of Preble County 
donated many trees and, in addition, sent boys to set them out 
under the supervision of their instructors. Many public-spirited 
citizens furnished from one to several trees for the occasion. In 
this manner several hund-zed trees and shrubs found a home 
within the Park and an acre or more was set to trees. Much 
interest in Arbor Day was thus created in the schools of the 
County, due, to a great extent, to the kindly interest manifested 
by the County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. C. R. Coblentz, 
and the supe-intendents of the various contralized schools of the 
county. 

On July 4, the Preble County Historical Society sponsored 
a very fine patriotic observance, which included the dedication of 
a sun-dial at the park. [Patriotic addresses were made, a flag 
salute of twenty-one guns (cannon fire) was given, and the sun- 
dial was dedicated. The sun-dial was a gift from the hands of a 
very generous member of the Preble County Historical Society. 
Dr. C. M. Wilcox, of New Paris, who also designed the dial. 

Interest in the Park, I am indeed glad to say, continues and 
thousands of visitors have availed themselves of a welcome oppor- 
tunity to spend a time there. Very large Sunday gatherings have 
been held there this summer. Mr. and Mrs. Homer Charles, park 
custodians, report that on different occasions, several reunions, 
in addition to a number of smaller gatherings, have been held 
there on the same Sunday. 

If anyone had undertaken to tell the people of Preble County 
ten years ago, that Fort St. Clair would now be in existence in 
its present state of development and that the public would mani- 
fest such an interest, therein, as at present, he would have been 
derided. 

But such has come to pass and the interest manifested in 
Preble County is no different from that manifested elsewhere, 
under proper leadership, or from what might be manifested any- 
where else where opportunity affords. 

The writer recently severed his active relationship with the 
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Preble County Historical Society, due to his removal from Preble 
County, but predicts continued growth and development of Fort 
St. Clair Park in the days to come. 

H. R. McPHERSON 


Columbus, Ohio, September 26, 1927. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MONUMENT 


During the year the committee has sought to care for and 
improve the grounds. The monument is located on high ground 
overlooking the Mad River Valley, with a rather steep slope to 
the south and west. Before the local society acquired the grounds, 
there was a gravel pit on the west side, and in grading and level- 
ing this part, the soil was left with gravel on the surface, which 
made it difficult to get grass and our other plants started. We 
think that good progress has been made and that eventually it 
will be in good shape. 

In May, 1927, we rendered a bill for expenses in caring for 
the grounds to your Society, for $44.61 (which was paid), and 
there has been other expense incurred during this summer season 
for which we have not yet rendered a bill. It will approximate 
$50.00. 

The committee believes that, for the present, there should be 
available, for the proper care of this site, $100.00 per year, and 
we recommend that an appropriation for that amount be secured, 
if possible. After a few years, that amount will probably not be 
needed. 

Mr. A. L. Slager, the Secretary of the Clark County Histori- 
cal Society, has been in charge of the work on the grounds and 
has given good attention to it. 


(Signed) Wn. W. KeErFer, 


Chairman 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In the report presented a year ago the chairman of this com- 
mittee indicated that, as quickly as matters could be arranged, 
something might be expected from the hands of this committee. 
It was also recommended that an effort be made to secure the 
services of an organizer who might go afield in Ohio and endeavor 
to organize Historical Societies, crystallize interest in historical 
matters, and possibly increase membership in the State Society. 
Mr. Johnson immediately replied that he would pledge his best 
efforts in support of the plan. 

To that end, during the past year, officers of this Society 
have taken measures to employ such an organizer, or agent, who 
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can devote his attention to matters of the sort, and such has been 
finally accomplished. 

Matters should now soon be adjusted which will permit some 
activity on the part of the agent, and the purpose for which he 
was employed, and for which the Historical Societies Committee 
was organized should now, in the not distant future, become 
apparent. 

Officers and members of this Society and members of this 
committee should now have reason to expect some action, and 
we hope, visible results from the plan in general. 


H. R. McPuerson, Chairman 
October 3, 1927. 


LOGAN ELM PARK 


During the past year there has been no unusual deterioration 
of the Great Elm. 

The Park is in good condition. The young trees are grow- 
ing very well and the sod has improved until there is little except- 
ing blue-grass now covering the ground. 

The sanitary conditions of the Park have been brought up to 
state requirements by building new toilets and making a few 
minor repairs to the well. 

Thousands of people continue to visit the Park. More than 
2000 persons registered the first ten days of August. 

Ohio History Day was observed October 2. The weather 
was fine and a large crowd—estimated at over 5000 people—was 
in attendance. 

(Signed) GeorGe FLorENCE, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


On May 7, 1927, the membership committee met and agreed 
upon a tentative plan of membership which was reported to the 
Board of Trustees and approved. 

At the meeting various items in this report were discussed at 
length and the committee agreed that circularizing should be the 
first step undertaken to increase the membership. On August 18, 
1927, another meeting of the committee was held at which it was 
decided that the chairman should prepare, first, a circular letter 
to the members of the Society asking them to submit the names 
of persons whom they can recommend for membership in the 
Society ; and, second, a circular letter to be sent to persons rec- 
ommended for membership in the Society. 

Since this meeting the following have been prepared: 
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1. A circular letter to members of the Society asking them 
to submit names of prospective members 

2. A blank form for the names and addresses of prospec- 
tive members. 

3. A stamped envelope for the return of the list of pros- 
pective members. 

4. A circular entitled “Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society—Notes on Present Activities, Past Achievements 
and Future Prospects.” 

This material will be mailed from the office of the Secretary 
of the Society, October 15, 1927. 


(Signed) Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, Chairman 


MOUND CITY PARK 


As chairman of Mound City Park, I wish to report that we 
have made certain progress at the Park, this progress being as 
follows: 

This spring we allowed the United States Reformatory to 
sow oats on the Park Site with the understanding that they 
were to furnish the oats and have the crop. They were also to 
sow timothy and blue-grass seed with the agreement that we 
furnish these two seeds. This was done and the crop of oats has 
been removed. It looks as if we were to have a fair crop of 
timothy and blue-grass, but, as all know, it will take some little 
time yet before the blue-grass makes any real showing. 

We have also remodeled a part of the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
which is on the site, by putting in partitions, giving the caretaker 
five rooms for his own use and one large room for the use of 
any visitors during inclement weather. We remodeled another 
small frame building to be used for a tool house. Both of these 
buildings have been painted. 


We are beginning to feel that things are assuming such shape 
that the public can be invited to see and enjoy the Park as a 
public spot. Before very long we hope to ask the Professor of 
Landscaping of the Ohio State University to come down and 
visit us and give us the proper idea as to what should be done 
in order to really beautify the place. 

In closing, we extend to all an invitation to visit us and see 
what has been accomplished. 


(Signed) A. C. SPETNAGEL, Chairman 
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MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


(1) The Committee desires to extend SPECIAL invita- 
tions to certain cities and communities to visit the Museum on 
certain week days or Sunday afternoons. 

(2) The Committee suggests that the Library retain the 
use of the south rooms of the main building for the present, and 
suggests that the present Board of Directors’ Room and Director 
Mills’ Office Rooms be set aside and fitted up for special exhibits. 

Director Mills and Curators Shetrone and Hine will explain 
the need for separate suitable rooms. 

The reports of Director Mills, Curator Shetrone, Curator 
Hine and others will no doubt cover all other items concerning 
the Museum. 

(Signed) GeorceE F, Bares, Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


This committee has not met since the last Annual Meeting 
of the Society, but some important items may be reported at this 
time. 

Several thousand copies of Scenic and Historic Ohio have 
been distributed -in the State. The largest demands for these 
come from Automobile Clubs, Schools, and County Agricultural 
Agents. 

The Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes, in five sub- 
stantial volumes numbering over 550 pages each, edited by the 
late Charles Richard Williams, has been published by the Society. 
An ample index of 57 pages, by Lucy E. Keeler, concludes the 
last volume of this important work. 

The General Assembly, at its recent session, appropriated 
money to publish, in two volumes, uniform with the “Diary and 
Letters” in typography, paper and binding, the Life of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, by the late Charles Richard Williams. These 
volumes are to be printed from plates originally used by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, and later presented to the Society by 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes. 

Within the year there has been published, under the direction 
of the Secretary, a neatly illustrated pamphlet, entitled, Olio 
State Archeological and Historical Society — Notes on Present 
Activities, Past Achievements and Future Prospects.’ This 
pamphlet is conveniently available for use in the membership cam- 
paign soon to be inaugurated. 

Some unusual delay has been occasioned in the issue of the 
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Quarterly but all numbers are promised from the printer before 
the close of the calendar year. 

From this brief report it will be seen that the publications of 
the Society are increasing in volume and value. 


(Signed) Joserpu C. GoopMAN, 
Chairman 


SCHOENBRUNN 


Your committee has been steadily at work throughout the 
year in seeking to make the Schoenbrunn Memorial Park one of 
the outstanding historic spots of Ohio. 

An appropriation of $7,500 by the previous Legislature en- 
abled us to secure three important tracts of land, viz., the ‘“ White 
Tract,” of eight acres, for $3,000; the “Brown Tract,” of eleven 
acres, for $1,600; and the “McDevitt Tract,” of five acres, for 
$2,245. The “Brown Tract” embraces the right wing of the 
lagoon which is an important link in the plan of development. 
The “McDevitt Tract” squares the State land on the east. The 
“White Tract” was the most important of all, because the Com- 
mittee had for some time been of the opinion that the Schoen- 
brunn Cemetery would be found on this tract. Great was the 
satisfaction of the Committee therefore, when on March 12, 1927, 
the first grave was discovered after less than four hours of 
digging. 

During the next three weeks forty-four graves were found. 
We have David Zeisberger’s record of forty-one of these burials, 
and their custom of burying the men, women, boys and girls in 
separate rows will enabie us, we hope, eventually to mark every 
grave correctly. We were even enabled to discover twenty-four 
of the post holes around the cemetery. 

The present Legislature appropriated $25,000 for the pur- 
chase of land and for improvements at the Park. The Legisla- 
tive Committee took up its work promptly, and has secured an 
option on the Morris farm, of about 114 acres, for approximately 
$15,000, and also an option on a tract of about 7 acres, owned by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $500. Thus by the end of 
the year we hope to have approximately 165 acres. 


The object of your Committee is eventually to rebuild most 
of this, the first town in Ohio, each building to be equipped so 
that it will stand as an object lesson of pioneer life. An old pen- 
and-ink sketch of the town gives us the location of the Church, 
the School House, and eighteen homes, and who lived in each. 
Other records discovered in Bethlehem this summer will enable 
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us to give the names of the members of most of the households. 
The first log cabin is nearly completed and is attracting a large 
number of visitors. Most of the logs have been hewn for the 
Schoolhouse and the hand-split shingles are ready. 

Through the personal interest of Mr. C. B. Galbreath we 
have secured from Dr. W. N. Schwarze, Archivist of the Mora- 
vian Church in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, over 100 pages of 
translation of the Zeisberger Diary. This is of intense interest, 
not only to us, but the record deals with many important matters 
bearing on the relations of the Colonial Government and the 
Indian tribes in this section. We greatly appreciate the personal 
interest in the whole project taken by Dr. W. C. Mills and Mr. 
C. B. Galbreath. We hope to have further items of interest to 
report next year. 

(Signed) JosEpH E. WEINLAND, Chairman 


SERPENT MOUND 


The general conditions of Serpent Mound Park during the 
past year have been good. 

In addition to the usual upkeep, the following improvements 
have been made: A substantial guard-rail has been constructed 
at the head of the serpent-effigy overlooking a dangerous point 
of the cliff side. This was done at a cost of $105.00. 

A highway guard fence has also been provided at a danger- 
ous point on the dziveway along the road up to the plateau, where 
the road approaches dangerously near a precipitous cliff. This 
will cost, when completed, about $170.00. 

To provide for the greatly increased number of visitors at 
the Park, a new toilet for men has been erected at a cost of 
$145.00. 

An additional well has been drilled at a point on the plateau, 
midway between the residence of the custodian and the Putnam 
Memorial, at a cost of $268.98. The well at the house was also 
drilled deeper and a new pump provided at a cost of $14.00. 

A garage has been built for use of the custodian at a cost 
to the Society of $155.00. 

The road up to the plateau from the entrance to the Park is 
being resurfaced with a heavy coating of gravel and marl. This 
road is quite steep but the grade cannot well be changed without 
re-locating the road. This would require the services of a skilled 
road engineer and a cost of several thousand dollars. It would 
seem to be an enterprise to be undertaken by the Highway De- 
partment of the State. 
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During the year there has been a large number of visitors 
at the Park. The custodian reports more than twenty-five thous- 
and. While many of these, doubtless, have been the usual Sun- 
day and holiday visitors, they have been orderly while at the Park 
and, let us hope, have carried away with them some wholesome 
impressions of the significance of the Great Serpent Effigy. 


(Signed) W. H. Cote, 
Charman of Committee. 


REPORT OF SPIEGEL GROVE COMMITTEE 
A. E: Cupert, Chairman 


On the fourth of October, the birthday anniversary of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, in accordance with our annual custom, a cele- 
bration and observation of the day was held at the Hayes Home- 
stead and the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum in the 
Spiegel Grove State Park. The twenty-five members of the 
lately organized Hayes Historical Society had been invited by 
Colonel and Mrs. Hayes to be their guests at a dinner on October 
3rd in preparation for the annual meeting of the Society on the 
morning of the fourth. 


Notwithstanding the gloom that was cast over the assemblage 
by the sudden death of Professor Azariah S. Root, who was the 
distinguished Secretary, Librarian and Chairman of the Book- 
Purchase Committee of the Spiegel Grove Committee of the Ohio 
State Archzeological and Historical Society, and also Director of 
Research at original sources in Spain, France, England and Can- 
ada, relative to the State of Ohio, the Northwest Territory, the 
United States of America and the Western Hemisphere, which 
had recently been endowed by Mary Miller Hayes, in an amount 
equal to the bequests of her husband, a most successful meeting 
was held. 


The Rev. Dr. Thompson had hurried home to attend the 
celebration and here met former Secrefary of War Newton D. 
Baker, former Justice of the Supreme Court, John H. Clarke, 
who, with Representative Theodore E. Burton—absent in Europe 
—and the American Ambassador to France, Myron T. Herrick— 
slowly recovering at his home in Cleveland—constituted, with 
Colonel and Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, the Board of Trustees of the 
Rutherford B, Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation. 
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This meeting was held in commemoration of the fact that, 
during the last twelve years of the life of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
after the termination of his administration of four years as Presi- 
dent of the United States from 1877 to 1881, he associated himself 
and took an active interest in connection with many charitable 
and philanthropic semi-public duties, as well as of military and 
educational nature, throughout the United States, and, in partic- 
ular, associated himself with educational and historical institu- 
tions in his native state of Ohio. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Trust Agreements 
of the donors, the Trustees had appointed an Honorary Advisory 
Council of twelve, consisting of the persons, who, from time to 
time, are successors in the following positions formerly held by 
Rutherford B. Hayes, or as a trustee or member of the Society, 
Viz. : 


The Governor of the State of Ohio (Hon. A. V. Donahey) 
The President of Kenyon College, Gambier (Rev. Dr. W. F. 

Peirce) 

The President of Western Reserve University, Cleveland (Rev. 

Dr. R. E. Vinson) 

The President of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (Rev. Dr. 

J. W. Hoffman ) 

The President of Ohio State University, Columbus (Dr. G. W. 

Rightmire ) 

The President of Ohio State Archzological and Historical Soci- 
ety, Columbus (Hon. Arthur C. Johnson) 
The President of Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland 

(Hon. W. P. Palmer) 

The President of the Firelands Pioneer and Historical Society, 

Norwalk (Hon. H. L. Peeke) 

The President of the Maumee Valley Historical Society, Toledo 

(Represented by Judge J. H. Tyler) 

The President of the Cincinnati Literary Club, Cincinnati (Dr. 

G. B. Rhodes) 

The Commander Ohio Commandery, Military Order of the Loyal 

Legion (Captain E. L. Buchwalter) 

The Occupant of the Hayes Homestead in Spiegel Grove, Fre- 
mont (Colonel Webb C. Hayes) 

The Trustees, as authorized, had further appointed an Exec- 
utive Subordinate Body to have local charge of the management 
and care of the memorial properties at Spiegel Grove and such 
other service in connection therewith, consisting of the following, 
who constituted also the Spiegel Grove Committee of the Ohio 
State Archzeological and Historical Society : 
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Judge A. E. Culbert, Fremont, Chairman of the Executive Body 
in charge of the memorial properties and Chairman of the 
Spiegel Grove Committee of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. 

Judge A. W. Overmyer, Fremont. 

Miss Lucy E. Keeler, Fremont. 

Mr. H. D. Messick, Vice-President Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Custodian of the funds and bequests, Treasurer. 

Miss Linda E. Eastman, Librarian Cleveland Public Library. 

Professor A. S. Root, Librarian of Oberlin College, Secretary, 
Librarian and Chairman of the Book-Purchase Committee of 
the Spiegel Grove Committee of the Ohio State Archzologi- 
cal and Historical Society, and Director of Research at orig- 
inal sources in Spain, France, England and Canada, relating 
to the State of Ohio, the Northwest Territory, the United 
States of America and the Western Hemisphere. 

Professor C. C. Kohl, Bowling Green State Normal College. 


The reports of Professor Root and Professor Kohl, on the 
policy to be pursued, were read and considered and referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Dr. Thompson, Mr. Baker and 
Colonel Hayes. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Trustees on the passing of 
Professor Root, whose funeral at Oberlin was later attended by 
the Trustees present, and also resolutions of sympathy to Ambas- 
sador Herrick and of welcome to Theodore E. Burton, now on 
the ocean, on his return from his public service at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

Regret was voiced over the failure to be present of the mem- 
bers of the Archzological Society, whose Vice-President, Mr. 
George I. Bareis, had announced they would make a pilgrimage to 
Spiegel Grove and to the Battlefield of Fallen Timbers, for which 
a cordial welcome had been tendered. It was specially desired, 
in view of the pilgrimage last year to the southern portion of the 
state and Marietta, as the first seat of civil government under 
Rufus Putnam in 1788, to call the attention of the members to 
the fact that the illustrious patriot, Israel Putnam, the hero of 
Bunker Hill and many other similar military achievements, had 
been sent as the commander of the Connecticut Battalion of two 
hundred and fifty men, jointly with battalions from the colonies of 
New York and New Jersey and five hundred British Regulars, 
which formed the Bradstreet Expedition under orders of General 
Gage, the British Commander-in-Chief in America, to recover 
the seven British forts captured in Pontiac’s Conspiracy of the 
previous year and had conducted an expedition from Albany to 
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the relief of Detroit and had reached, as its westernmost point, the 
lower rapids of the Sandusky River at Fremont, where they 
forced, by their presence in theecenter of the Indian country, 
the surrender of all the white prisoners, held by them, to Colonel 
Bouquet’s Expedition, which had started from Fort Pitt and 
reaped the glory and rewards gained by Bradstreet, whose treaty 
with the Indians had been disapproved by the British Commander, 
General Gage, with whom he was not in sympathy. 

Israel Putnam and the Bradstreet Expedition encamped along 
the ridge overlooking the Sandusky River, Brady’s Island and 
the Indian town, through the center of which the unfortunate 
white prisoners, captured in Pennsylvania and Kentucky and 
on the Ohio River, were forced to run the gauntlet, including 
among the latter, Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, as well as the 
unfortunate Moravians under Heckewelder and Zeisberger. This 
occupation of the Sandusky country by the Bradstreet Expedi- 
tion and the settlement resulting therefrom occurred some twenty- 
four years before the organization of civil government at Marietta 
under the younger Putnam, the distinguished Colonel Rufus Put- 
nam, a distant relative. 

The Colonel George Croghan Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, after greeting the distinguished guests, had 
an interesting meeting, the theme of which was “Israel Putnam,” 
prepared by Mrs. H. G. Edgerton, a copy of which we present 
herewith and urge that it be included as our report in the forth- 
coming QuARTERLY of the Society, together with the portrait of 
General Israel Putnam, which is found in Volume XVII of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society Publications, for 1908. 


Great regret was expressed at the inability of President 
Johnson and Secretary Galbreath to honor us with their presence 
and, in closing, we wish to express our appreciation of the prompt 
and efficient service, especially of Mr. Galbreath, during the last 
session of the Legislature and up to the present time. 


Although it is but fifteen years since the construction of the 
original Hayes Memorial Building, under funds prepared par- 
tially by the State, but largely from Colonel Hayes’ bequest, we 
regret that the defects in the architectural plans by the original 
architects, Howard and Merriam, and the later plans of the addi- 
tions made under the supervision of the last two State Architects, 
have nearly caused the destruction of some of the most valued 
exhibits and made it necessary to request assistance from the 
Board of Control for the revampirig of the drainage and a cir- 
culation of air through the building, as well as the defective heat- 
ing plant, which we are now engaged in endeavoring to remedy. 
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The report of the Librarian, Mrs. Dorothy E. Wright, shows 
that there have been added to the Hayes Memorial Library, by the 
acquisition of the Birchard A. Hayes collection, approximately 
2200 volumes, from Miss Lucy E. Keeler 50 bound copies of the 
Fremont Weekly Journal from 1849 to 1900, and 748 books pur- 
chased through the Book Purchase Fund of which Professor Root 
was Chairman. 

After the address of the Regent of the Colonel George 
Croghan Chapter, Mrs. Mary-Elizabeth Truesdall Williams, she 
expressed the hope that the Hayes Birthday Meetings, on October 
fourth, be devoted to at least one theme, to be delivered by a 
member of the Chapter, on our forefathers who participated in 
one of the expeditions prior to the close of the Revolutionary 
War, or at least prior to the close of General Anthony Wayne’s 
Expedition, terminating in the final defeat of the Indian tribes 
at the Battle of Fallen Timbers, August 8, 1795. 

After well-delivered patriotic songs by the double quartet, 
the program called for the christening, by the “laying on of 
hands,” of trees named in honor of the three “Life Trustees’”—the 
Rev. Dr. William O. Thompson, President Emeritus of Ohio 
State University ; the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
during the World War; and the Hon. John H. Clarke, late 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who were present; and Major General Robert L. Howze and 
Major General Dennis E. Nolan, both Commanders of the Fifth 
Corps Area at Fort Hayes, Columbus, former comrades of Colonel 
Hayes in the War with Spain and the World War. 


It is suggested that the photographic illustration of the Spiegel 
Grove State Park, shown on page 13 of the Illustrated Catalog, 
with the Hayes Homestead, the Hayes Memorial Library and 
Museum, the old Sandusky-Scioto Trail from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio River (the Harrison Trail of the War of 1812) and some 
of the native trees which have been christened by the “laying on 
of hands” and named after distinguished guests, a custom estab- 
lished by President Hayes during the twenty years prior to his 
death in 1893 and since continued by Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 
M. H., the donor of the Spiegel Grove State Park, be inserted 
with our report and the attached roster. 


The Regent called attention to the photostat copy of the 
Connecticut Archives, giving the names of the following as mem- 
bers of three of the companies of the Connecticut Battalion under 
Major Israel Putnam, which are here printed in order to secure the 
names of any descendants of the Connecticut Battalion who still 
reside in this county. These were kindly furnished by Mr. George 
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S. Godard, the distinguished Librarian of the Connecticut State 
Library at Hartford, Connecticut, who has indicated his continu- 
ing interest in similar work: 


Connecticut Archives. Manuscript Index 
War. 1675-1774. Vol. 10. Doc. 203,204. 
This Assembly Doth Appoint Israel Putnam Esq. to be 
Major of the Forces now ordered to be Raised in this colony. 
Past in the Lower House 
Test Abr’m Davenport Clerk 
March 1764 Concurred in the Upper House 
Test George Wyllys Sands 


This Assembly do Appoint 
Israel Putnam Capt. 
Levi Willer Ist Lt.rof the 1st Company 
Daniel Moulton 2nd Lt. 


xAmos Hitchcock Capt. 

xJames Arnold ist Lt.tof the second Company 
xJosiah Stow 2nd Lt. 

John Tyler Capt. 

James Chapman Ist Lt. of the third Company 
Alexander Chalker 2nd Lt. 

xJoseph Hait Capt. 
xNoble Benedict Ist it. of the fourth Company 
xDavid Rumsy 2nd Lt. 

Roger Eno Capt. 

Nathan Tibbles Ist Lt.tof the fifth Company 
Eli Cathing 2nd Lt. 


In the forces now ordered to be raised for his Majesty’s Service 
against the Indian Nations, who have been guilty of Perfidious 
and cruel Massacres of the English; and Desire they may be 
commissioned Accordingly—And In case any of the above named 
Persons shall Refuse to Engage therein—His Honor the Gover- 
nor is hereby desired to fill such Vacancy, and give Commissions 
Accordingly 

Past in the upper House 
March 1764 Test George Wyllys Sands 

Concurred in the Lower House 

Test Abr’m Davenport Clerk 
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TuHirp COMPANY 


Conn. archives. War x:231 

Muster roll of Captain John Tyler’s Company in the Con- 
necticut battalion commanded by Lieut.-Col. Israel Putnam, in 
the year 1764. 


Men’s Names: 


John Tyler, capt. Jacob Clark 
James Chapman, lieut. Edward Murphy 
Nath’l Humphris, lieut. Simeon Mills 





Conn. archives. 








Moses Jones, serg’t 
Thomas Atwell, sr. 
Martin Humphris 
Henry Herrick, sar 
Daniel Pierce, sar 


Preserved Brumbly, cor. 


Daniel Eaton, cor. 
Simeon White, cor. 
Joseph Hewit, cor. 


Joseph Turner, priv. 


James Commer 
Naman Mosure 
Josiah Smith 

John Haley 
Robert Jakways 
William Carpender 
Jonathan Nonesuch 
John Daniels 
Moses Mils 
Edward Quin 
Edward McElroy 


Timothy Beckwith never 


joined 


William Wood 


Jonas Sanders 


William Gallup 

Daniel Norten never joined 
Joseph Ols never joined 
Abraham Covil never joined 


Hezekiah Capron 
Jonathan Herrington 
James Harris 

John Meason 

Jacob Wolly 


Samuel Wheler 

Asa Seaton 

James Abner 

Phinehas Stewart 

Benjamin Suckiant 
Abraham Brown never joined 
Stephen Shippy never joined 
John Hunt never joined 
Daniel Armstrong 

Elisha Guild 

Peleg Hart 

William Tatson 

William Wilson 


A true copy made from the original list. 


Attest: 


Errig M. PRicKkeETrT, 
For State Librarian. 


FourtH CoMPANY 


War X:227ab 


Pay roll for Joseph Hait’s Company. Stamford, December 


20, 1764. 
Vol. XXXVI—41. 
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Men’s Names: 


Joseph Hait, capt. 
Noble Benedict, lieut. 
David Rumsey, lieut. 
Jer. Jager, serg’t 
Edward Tharp, serg’t 
Abra’m Lockwood, serg’t 
Moses Nichols, serg’t 
Hez’h Williams, serg’t 
Dan’! Barns, corp. 
Eph’m Lockwood, corp. 
Nath’l Jesup, corp. 
Dan’l Nichols, corp. 
Niel McNiel, corp. 
Samuel Tryon 

Joseph Hait 

Rich’d Lodge 

John Nicklas 

Abrah’m Farres 
James Mead 

Jn’o McCormack 
Dan’! Raymond 

Amos Hait 

Sam’] Palmer 

John Moor, deserted 
Thomas Church 
Joseph Murry 

Sam’l Merchant 


Sam’l Andrews 

William Dunbar 

Nath’! Taylor 

Benja. Frost 

Patrick Malrany, died 
Francis Baxter, deserted 
James Burns 

Aaron Knap 

John Knap, died 

Thomas Allen 

Abel Seely 

Peter Closhee 

Matthew Clark 

Sam’] Lenard 

Thos. Burt 

Solomon Tucker 

Thomas Barber 

Joel Botchford 

Isaiah Greenis 

Gilbert Ferris 

Reauben Wright, deserted 
Silas Palmer, deserted 
Amos Partilo, deserted 
John Dorchester, deserted 
Sam’! Lyon, deserted 
Rob’t Cosgrove, deserted 


A true copy made from the original list. 


Attest : 


(Signed ) 





Time of 
Men’s Names Enlistment 
Abraham Foot Capt.......... March 8 
Foetets Stow LAG... .cccccoes Do 8 
Isaac Kimberley Do.......... Do 8 
pe 5 Do 26 
Tone Garrett D0.......66.000 66 Do 27 
Benj’m Stillwell Do.......... Do 16 
Dawid Beutler Do. ........02006% Do 26 
Sacee Care TNO... ccccccees Do 23 
Rob’t Bradford Corp......... Do 26 


Errige M. PricKeTT, 
For State Librarian. 


Pay Rott or Capt. ABRAHAM Foot’s CoMPANY FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 1764 


Weeks & 


Time of Daysin Sums Due 
Discharge Service Esd 

Dec. 12 40- 80 

Do 4 38-6 58-5-9 

Do 4 28-6 58-5-9 

Do 4 36-2 19-19-1-% 

Do 4 36-1 19-17-6-Y% 

Do 4 37-5 20-14-10-% 

Do 4 36-2 19-19-1-% 

Do 4 36-5 20-3-10 

Do 31 40-1 21-?-? 
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Time of 
Men’s Names Enlistment 
et BP. OES. Gs cisiciscinwa cies Do 27 
DO TE Be ccc cicevess Do 27 
Tho's Kumley ¢ Do... .cccss Do 21 
Amos Curtis Drum’r........ Do 28 
ee Do 28 
Will’m Boddington.......... Do 29 
BIOE MMO oo ven vote canes Do 17 
Purmort Bonfoly ?.....0..0. Do 26 
Jonsathae Brisiol......cccccscies Do 19 
Waststin COG. cccccctvesvce Do 28 
PRED COOGEE oo 6 si08se6e canes Do 29 
a a ere e Do 26 
SET. PO. occ andevaseeses Do 16 
Le oo re Do 24 
BS ee Do 27 
Joseph Hawlkins........ccces Do 24 
Jonathan Hastings... ....... Do 26 
GAM TROBE. 6 okccsciwnccees Do 28 
OPN os aieneea annie moat Do 29 
TOMS LIMB. ..:66sccctenscas Do 26 
E WOOD oancoisisasuwicwcn ees Do 30 
es I Or eer eee Do 29 
Gams Pritchard... ccsssee Do 18 
Be ee rere Do 28 
Will'm Robinson.....¢.cccecss Do 26 
eg ee. re Do 26 
Georee SOxtOR....6cccccewsees Do 27 
Pizeictcl Sandtord... ...i06s000-0% Do 29 
Brigham Stephens............ Do 26 
BT | IN seasons aims elon lnatet Do 26 
3 ge ee Do ? 
Willard ? Thackery.......... Do 28 
DP RE sascha 60S saad -orsls ceca Do 28 
Peter Yenduson......ccccesse Do 27 
a re Do 24 
David WAGES ..c6ccccseveees Do 26 
Bree! WER. .cccccccccess Do 26 
oe ae Do 28 
eo rrr Do 29 
DES Ds icidncwsccosicnan Do 29 
ee FO cio csxcsscassose 
Wee, TIL, ou bivcicicscccicen 
Se oe, ee ere 
John Waitipes...cccccccece ee 


*Died August 13, 
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Weeks & 

Time of Daysin Sums Due 
Discharge Service Esd 

Do 4 36-1 18-19-6 

Do 4 36-1 18-19-6 

Do 11 38 19-19 

Do 4 36 18-18 

Do 4 36 18-18 

Do 4 35-6 ? 

Do 17 39-3 19-14-83 
*Dd.Ag13 20-1 10-? 

Dec. 4 37-2 18-? 

Do 4 36- 18 

Do 11 36-6 18? 

Do 31 40-1 20-? 

Do 4 37-5 ? 

Do 18 38-4 ? 

Do 31 40- 20-? 

Do 11 37-4 18-15 

Do 4 36-2 18-? 

Do 4 36- 18 

Do 4 35-6 17-18-6-% 

Do 31 40-1 20-1-5 

Do 4 35-5 17-17-1-% 

Do 4 35-6 17-18-6-%4 

Do 4 37-3 19-143 

Do 4 36 18 

Do 31 40-1 20-1-5 

Do 4 36-2 18-2-10-% 

Do 4 36-1 18-15 

Do 4 35-6 17-18-6-% 

Do 4 36-2 18-2-10-% 

Do 4 36-2 18-2-10-%4 

Deserted 2-0-0 

Dec. 4 36 18 

Do 4 36 18 

Do 4 36-1 18-1-5 

Do 4 36-4 18-5-8-% 

Do 4 36-2 18-2-10-% 

Do 4 36-2 18-2-10-%4 

Do 4 36 18 

Do 4 35-6 17-18-6-% 

Do 4 35-6 17-18-6-% 

Deserted 2- 

Ditto 2- 

Ditto 2- 

Ditto 2- 

1042-11-19 


A. E. Curnert, 
Chairman of Committee. 
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NECROLOGY 


Since the last Annual Meeting of the Society five alpha- 
betically arranged lists of our membership have been prepared and 
mailed to members in various parts of the state, with a request 
that the Secretary be notified of the death of any member. 

A card-index list of the members has also been prepared for 
the use of the President. 

During the year the Society lost, by death, the following 
members : 

LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. A. M. Woolson, Toledo, Ohio. October 7, 1925. 

Mr. H. P. Ward, 329 North Third Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 
October 3, 1926. 

Mr. Robert F. Wolfe, 714 East Broad Street, Columbus. Janu- 
ary 13, 1927. 

Professor Andrew J. Waychoff, Hoffman Street, Waynesburg, 
Pa. January 16, 1927. 

Hon. Judson Harmon, 2957 Annwood Street, Cincinnati. Feb- 
rulary 22, 1927. 

Mr. C. D. Closson, Circleville, Ohio. March 14, 1927. 

Mr. Charles Bozman, Zanesville, Ohio. April 13, 1927. 

Colonel William L. Curry, Box 645, Columbus, Ohio. April 27, 
1927. 

Professor J. A. Shawan, DeGraff, Ohio. May 4, 1927. 

Professor Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, 
N. J. May 6, 1927. 

Judge Daniel H. Sowers, 1134 East Broad Street, Columbus. 
June 8, 1927. 

Mr. D. M. Massie, Chillicothe, Ohio. September 3, 1927. 

Professor Azariah S. Root, 150 N. Professor Street, Oberlin, 
Ohio. October 2, 1927. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Edge Cliffe, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
October I1, 1927. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Mr. Fred W. Schueller, 814 Bryden Road, Columbus. March 19, 


1927. 
Cuares W. JusTICce. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS ADDED SINCE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF 1926. 
Mr. Henry N. Rose, 190 S. Drexel Ave. (Bexley) Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Rev. Mark T. Warner, Montrose, California, P.O. Box 356. 
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Mr. Edward S. Lewis, 2217 McGregor Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Rhea Mansfield Knittle, 177 E. Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 

Mr. C. Allen Boughton, 125 W. Fifth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. Henry V. Weil, 126 E. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Ralph H. Beaton, 1578 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. L. L. Roush, 5725 Gallia Ave., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mr. C. E. Spindler, Ashville, Ohio. 

Miss Gertrude H. Terrell, New Vienna, Ohio, R. F. D. No. 3. 

Mr. Edward S. Thomas, 1116 Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Isaac Newton Bowman, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

Miss Kate M. Litzenberg, Utica, Ohio. 

Mr. J. M. H. Frederick, 1429 Wagar Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 

Dr. H. M. Brundage, 370 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Tiffin Gilmore, 95 W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Karl E. Burr, 35 S. Champion Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. John Thompson, 9213 Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Morten Carlisle, 71 E. Hollister St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Oliver H. Wolcott, 890 Stadelman Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, 1800 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, III. 

Mr. Charles H. Bosworth, 225 Hamilton St., Evanston, III. 

Prof. Joseph Manley, 328 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio. 

Prof. Arthur E. Beach, 508 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio. 

Prof. James S. Hine, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. H. E. Smith, Marietta, Ohio. 

Mr. Clinton P. Smith, 129 Fairfield Ave., Newark, Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Ruggles, 1022 Second St., Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Ivor Harris, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Dr. Harry Cope, 327 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW ACTIVE MEMBERS ADDED SINCE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF 1926 


Mr. M. Q. Allyn, 712 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. July 12, 
1927. 

Dr. George Blackford, Eldorado, Ohio. September 19, 1927. 

Mr. Fred H. Caley, 712 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. July 12, 


1927. 

Mr. John Dougherty, Logan, Ohio, R. F. D. No. 3. September 
17, 1927. 

Mr. Robert Goslin, 515 Madison Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. October 
30, 1926. 


Mr. A. Middleton, 235 N. Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. June 20, 
, 1927. 
Mr. John D. Overholt, Wooster, Ohio. October 10, 1927. 
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Mr. S. E. Somers, Brookville, Ohio. September 30, 1927. 
Mr. H. S. Wagner, 1026 Emma Ave., Akron, Ohio. February 21, 


927. 
Mr. + 5 Zimmerman, Sugarcreek, Ohio. September 28, 1927. 

Mr. ARTHUR C. JouNSON: “I see the program calls 
for remarks by the President. The Secretary has al- 
lotted to me about five minutes. I promise you that I 
will not take even that length of time. I hope that we 
will always keep in mind the fact that the measure of 
our worth to the State of Ohio is represented by the 
character and amount of service we render to the people 
of the State. In attempting to lead in the work of the 
Society during the past year, your President has sought 
to keep in mind the fundamental object which we should 
all have in view in pursuing the activities of this organi- 
zation. I feel that we have made considerable progress 
along certain lines. I think that our parks have been 
improved, and we have added to the number of them. 
We have ample funds to carry out the plans under which 
these parks are being maintained. We have made prog- 
ress in the organization of the work of the Museum and 
of the Library. 

“It is necessary that, in pursuing this work, we do 
not dwell too much upon what we may have done or 
may not have done in the past. We should plan and 
look forward to what we are going to do in the coming 
year and in the future years. The President is deeply 
indebted to the Board of Trustees and to the members 
of the Society for their codperation, interest and effort 
to make this administration a success, not for the Presi- 
dent himself, but for the organization. We have been 
particularly fortunate in having the friendship and co- 
operation of the Governor of Ohio, Honorable Vic Don- 
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ahey, and in finding the Legislature inclined to be gen- 
erous to the Society. I believe that, in the past, at no 
time has a Legislature shown such an interest in our 
work, or treated us as generously, as the last Legisla- 
ture. 

“We have been very slow in coming to a conclusion 
in regard to historical societies, but we now have a com- 
mittee with the personnel to go forward with that move- 
ment, and it seems to me it will be wise for the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society to adopt a 
policy of fostering and encouraging the organization of 
county historical societies, with some sort of mutually 
agreeable form of relationship between this Society as 
the parent body and these county societies. In that man- 
ner a great deal of the Society’s responsibilities and ac- 
tivities, which are constantly growing, can be bestowed 
upon the local historical societies, thereby reducing the 
amount of attention we must give to the parks and insti- 
tutions. This has been very clearly illustrated by the 
case of Fort St. Clair, which has been under the care 
and jurisdiction of the Preble County Historical Society, 
and is one of the best kept and most attractive parks in 
the state. 

“In the past, some of our parks have been neglected 
but that probably will not be true at the end of this sea- 
son. By the earnest activities of a member of the Board 
of Trustees, Doctor Furniss, two of our parks have been 
put in perfect shape—FT ort Ancient and Serpent 
Mound. I wish to make clear to the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Society that in appointing a general Parks 
Committee, with power to act directly in reference to 
these important parks, your President had no intention 
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of supplanting the powers and authority of the local 
park committees; it was simply placing in their hands a 
greater authority to act than had, seemingly, theretofore 
been given. The President was only anxious to put 
these parks in shape, make them safe, make them a 
credit to the State of Ohio, and to make them attractive 
to the thousands of visitors who annually visit, particu- 
larly, these two parks— Fort Ancient and Serpent 
Mound. The general Parks Committee is open to sug- 
gestions, in fact to orders, from the local committees. It 
was thought that with a committee here in Columbus, in 
close touch with the Treasurer and Director, greater 
efficiency will be obtained than is possible through com- 
mittees operating at a distance. I trust you will feel 
kindly toward this arrangement and give it your en- 
thusiastic cooperation. 

“A memorial is being erected — will be erected be- 
fore the end of the month — on the Battlefield of Fallen 
Timbers. Mr. Sherman, of Toledo, the Chairman of 
the Committee, has been very active in general in this 
project. Mr. Bruce Wilder Saville has had the bronzes 
cast and the stone work is finished. The local com- 
mittee has not yet set a date for the dedication of the 
monument, but I believe the Society will do itself credit 
by being very largely represented on that occasion — 
you will surely have a fine time if you go to the dedica- 
tion of the monument on the Battlefield of Fallen Tim- 
bers.” 


Mr. GALBREATH: “In reading the summary of the 
various committee reports, I, perhaps, omitted the most 
important suggestion in the report of the Committee on 
Parks — that is, that a survey of scenic, archzological 
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and historical sites, in the State, be made as a guide to 
future improvements.” 

Mr. Jounson: “I might add to what the Secretary 
has said that the making of such a survey seems ad- 
visable, in view of the fact that through local influences, 
and otherwise, some historical spots have received un- 
due attention while other more important places have 
been neglected in the past — that has been our experi- 
ence. I believe it is in the mind of the Governor that a 
survey of this nature be made, in order that the Legis- 
lature may have some definite information upon which 
to base appropriations, to the end that relatively unim- 
portant places be not unduly financed while important 
historical sites are neglected. That seems a good sense 
view, and I believe the Society can well afford to work 
to that end, and at least approve that policy.” 

Dr. Furniss: “Mr. President, in order to express 
my idea as Chairman of the Parks Committee, I beg 
leave to read the last paragraph of my report: 

The Chairman of your committee recommends that a com- 
mission of three, two from the membership of this Society, be 
appointed by the Governor to make a complete survey of all the 
historical and archeological parks and sites, to outline a program 
for their improvement and maintenance and to submit an esti- 
mate of the amount that should be appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for that purpose. Our experience with the work of caring 
for these parks has shown us that in most instances even the es- 


sential needs of these parks cannot be adequately met because of 
insufficient funds.” 


Doctor THompson: “Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of that recommendation.” The motion was 
duly seconded and carried. 

Doctor THompson: “I am very heartily in favor 
of this plan for a preliminary survey. I was deeply in- 
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terested, and trust the members of the Society were, in 
what the President said concerning county historical 
societies. It seems important that we take the initiative 
in these enterprises, which should cover the area of the 
state. The history of the State of Ohio may have been 
neglected, and it is important that we discover that his- 
tory, find out what has been lost. Books go out of print. 
If we knew what was once in existence in a certain 
county that is no longer there, and if we take the right 
attitude toward the local organizations, in a spirit of co- 
operation, I think we can develop in our State, even at 
this late date, much concerning our history. You hear 
the cry that our history has gone out of the State, to 
Wisconsin and other places, but it seems to me if we 
utilize the county papers we can discover a lot of infor- 
mation. This can be done through local historical so- 
cieties. I want to see the day when people will come 
here, officially, as representatives of county historical 
societies, at our annual meetings. I believe this prelim- 
inary survey, Doctor Furniss advocates, will be of great 
value, and perhaps other surveys can be made.” 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON: “I might say, Doctor Thomp- 
son, that during your absence the Board of Trustees 
adopted a resolution looking to the extending of the 
work of the Society over the area of the State. The 
specific item was the expressed wish of the Trustees that, 
after the ciose of the present major operation in the 
department of archeology, the next major operation be 
carried on somewhere in the northern half of the State. 
That is only incidental to the policy of extending the 
influence and operations of the Society to all of the 
counties in the State. We have succeeded in adding a 
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member to our staff, Mr. McPherson, who has been 
active in the Society's work for years and was the mov- 
ing spirit in the Preble County Historical Society in its 
relation to Fort St. Clair. It is the intention, a little 
later on, to have him work on the organization of these 
county historical societies, and to have this Society act 
as a parent body.” 


Mr. Woop: “The State of Ohio has changed its 
fiscal year, which ran from July 1st of one year to June 
30th of the following year, by making its fiscal year 
correspond to the calendar year. Our present Consti- 
tution provides that our fiscal year shall end June 30th. 
In order that our fiscal year may conform to the fiscal 
year of the State, it will be necessary to amend Section 1, 
of Article V, of the Constitution, which now reads: 
‘The fiscal year of the Society shall end June 30, and 
the Annual Meeting shall be held at Columbus within 
ninety days thereafter at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Due notice of the meeting shall be 
mailed by the Secretary to all members of the Society 
at least ten days before such annual meeting is held.’ 
I propose that we amend Article V by striking out the 
words ‘June 30,’ and substitute, therefor, the words 
‘December 31,’ making the first sentence read: 

The fiscal year of the Society shall end December 31, and 


the Annual Meeting shall be held at Columbus within ninety days 
thereafter at the discretion of the President and Secretary. 


“Another amendment is to be proposed, if there is 
no objection. Amend Section 6, of Article IV, by 
striking out all of the same as it now reads, and substi- 
tute, therefore, the following: 
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Section 6. Curators — The curators shall have charge of the 
work appropriate to their respective divisions. They shall keep 
all articles that come under their charge in proper order, prepare 
and keep a catalogue or card list of the same, carefully label them 
and perform such other duties as the Director of this Society may 
prescribe.” 

Mr. Woop: “Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption 
of these amendments.” Mrs. Dryer seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Doctor THompson: “Since it is largely a technical 
matter, I move that we adopt these changes, as proposed 
by Mr. Wood, to take effect immediately.” 

The amendment to the motion was accepted by Mr. 
Wood, who made the motion, and Mrs. Dryer, who 
seconded the same. 

The motion, as amended, carried unanimously. 

Mr. Woop: “Mr. President, in order to make these 
amendments effective immediately it occurred to me that 
some resolutions were desirable. To explain, we are 
now within less than three months of the ending of the 
fiscal year, 1927. It would be a needless burden, I think, 
to place upon the shoulders of the administrative off- 
cers, to hold an Annual Meeting next January or Feb- 
ruary. The resolution I shall introduce simply permits 
omitting any Annual Meeting until the end of Decem- 
ber, 1928. I move the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 


WueEreas, In order to have the fiscal year of this Society 
conform to the fiscal year of the State of Ohio, the Constitution 
has been amended to provide that the fiscal year of the Society 
shall end December 31; and 

Wuereas, The present Trustees of the Society have all been 
elected for terms ending on June 30, of each year, now therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the term of three Trustees expiring on June 
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30, 1928, be extended for a period of six months making such 
term end on December 31, 1928, and that the term of the three 
Trustees, expiring on June 30, 1929, be extended for a period of 
six months making said term expire on December 31, 1929, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in electing three Trustees at this present An- 
nual Meeting they be elected for a term expiring on December 
31, 1930, and be it further 


Resolved, That all officers and agents of the Society, elected 
at this Annual Meeting, shall be elected for the full term expiring 
on December 31, 1928, and be it further 


Resolved, That, for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1927, the Rules and Regulations be suspended and the President 
and Secretary be, and they hereby are, authorized to make no 
provision for the holding of any Annual Meeting at the close of 
said fiscal year.” 


The motion was seconded, carried, and the resolu- 
tions declared adopted. 

Mrs. Dryer asked whether the resolution applied to 
the terms of Trustees appointed by the Governor. Mr. 
Wood replied that it did not, the Society has no control 
over that matter. 

Mr. Bareis called attention to the recommendation 
in the report of the Museum Committee — that people 
from various counties be invited, on specified days, to 
visit the Museum. The President stated that he was in 
favor of the plan. 

Secretary Galbreath stated that the Trustees, whose 
terms expire with this Annual Meeting, are George F. 
Bareis, Beman G. Dawes and Edwin F. Wood. 

The President appointed, as a committee to nomi- 
nate Trustees, Messrs. Walter D. McKinney, Joseph C. 
Goodman, Edwin F. Wood and Fred J. Heer. 

Hon. John J. Lentz, being requested to address the 
meeting, said: “A distinguished English speaker said 
that a speech that isn’t worth preparing is not worth 
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being delivered, much less being listened to. That is 
the speech I have today. I have been a member of this 
Society for some time. This is the first year, for sev- 
eral, I have had an opportunity to attend your meeting, 
and now I think I am safe in saying that hereafter I 
will put on my calendar the meetings of this Society, 
because I want to participate, and would like to know 
just what you are thinking about, and would like to 
profit by what you are thinking about. I thank you, 
Mr. President.” (Applause). 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: “I will ask Doctor Mills, our 
Director and long-time friend, the ‘daddy of this or- 
ganization,’ to stand up and say a few words to us.” 

Mr. Mills was greeted with applause. He said: 
“Mr. President, Members of the Society: It really gives 
me pleasure, as a matter of course, to speak to you for 
a short time. This is really the first opportunity I have 
had, for some little time, to appear at any gathering 
where there would be any of the members of the Society. 
However during all of this time I have really not been 
on duty to any very great extent. I have still been in 
touch with everything that has been going on, and I, 
myself, am agreeably surprised to know that the various 
departments are going straight ahead and doing what 
they should do to make this institution a greater and 
better one. The archzological work has been going for- 
ward for so many years that it has been taken account 
of by the National Research Council, and they have ex- 
erted every influence that was possible, over the Central 
and Middle States, to have them follow out the plans 
that have been carried out here in Ohio. I have had the 
pleasure on many occasions, of speaking to various 
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groups who have been interested along archzological 
lines, and they have started in the various states now, 
and plan to come up and see if they can do something 
like Ohio. 

“We were speaking a moment ago about the various 
historical societies throughout the State. I think this 
one of the most interesting of all the things we should 
do. A dozen years or more ago we made an attempt to 
establish several societies, and got in a few as an aux- 
iliary to the main Society. I think it is a wonderful 
thing. A few years ago I had occasion to visit the In- 
diana Historical Society at their annual meeting, and I 
was surprised to find that, in the various counties 
throughout Indiana, they had historical societies. They 
were all represented at that annual meeting, and you 
never saw such a wonderful outpouring of interest 
throughout a state. I said ‘I do not understand why it is 
you have not gone forward archzologically as well as 
historically,’ and they were willing to take on the idea 
and expressed themselves along that line. Now, I feel 
that if we could organize various historical societies in 
the counties, as Indiana has done, and have them rep- 
resented at our Annual Meetings, it would be a wonder- 
ful thing, and should be done. I thank you very much, 
Mr. President.” (Applause). 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON: “I have been hoping that Gen- 
eral Orton would come into the meeting, in order that he 
might explain to you what progress has been made, or 
is being made, in the matter of the addition to this build- 
ing. As he has not arrived, with your permission I will 
simply say that, since the last Annual Meeting, we have 
succeeded in obtaining from the Legislature an appro- 
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priation of $139,500 for the construction of an addition 
to the library feature of this building, which will take 
the form of a wing on the south side, parallel to this 
World War Memorial Wing, and will complete all of 
the south side of the structure except the corner, the 
building of which would have cost about $46,000 more. 

“The plans for this library wing are well developed, 
well under way, and we hope to have the money made 
available by the first of the year in order that contracts 
can be let. The preliminaries have been taken care of, 
and contracts can be let next spring, and if the construc- 
tion work can be rushed with sufficient rapidity — there 
is General Orton now —I am sorry I started in about 
the building. I just reached the point where I said we 
have the plans completed and hope soon to let the con- 
tract. Will you pick the story up there and go on for 
a few minutes?” 


GENERAL OrTON: “There is not much to tell you, 
friends, except what your President has already told 
you. I may say we would not have the prospect of erect- 
ing this building this year if it were not for the magnifi- 
cent generalship and leadership which he displayed. But 
we have the money, or will have. The appropriation 
has been legalized, and the money will be available, we 
think, very soon. The plans have been prepared and 
are about ready, now, for the official sanction of the 
Board of Trustees. The money appropriated is to cover 
the south wing of the building, which extends one hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet from the present end of the 
building, running west. It will not include the southwest 
corner structure of the building, a room which would 
be the same shape and size as this, without the ‘L’ shape. 
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That room will not be included in the structure, but the 
wing, one hundred and thirty-two feet in length, lead- 
ing up to it, will be there. That will provide a stack- 
room with a capacity of about three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand volumes as measured in the usual 
unit of calculation. Of course our library, being largely 
in newspaper volumes, is extremely bulky, and it will 
not hold three hundred and seventy-five thousand of 
them, but it is going to be a very large wing. The space 
will be two stories, and four decks, the middle deck will 
correspond to this room, one deck below and two above 
it. The gangway for access to the books will be along 
the south side of the room, with little tables scattered at 
intervals, so that it will be possible for students to go 
back there and get what they wish without carrying the 
volumes out to the library reading-room. 


“The offices will be transferred, under the present 
plan, to the second story of the new wing. The thought 
is that the present space, occupied by the offices, will be 
vacated and made use of for exhibits. Ultimately, when 
the corner structure is erected, which will require 
another appropriation, there will be a room of this size, 
in the corresponding position due south, which will lead 
into the new reading room; pending that, the present 
reading room will still be used in connection with the 
stack room. 

“T have here a drawing, which I will be pleased to 
show you, and also a photograph showing how the build- 
ing will look when the new wing is completed.” 


Vol. XXXVI—42 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. Walter D. McKinney, for the Committee on 
Nominations, reported that the committee recommended 
the election of George F. Bareis, beman G. Dawes and 
Edwin F. Wood, to succeed themselves as Trustees of 
the Society, Mr. McKinney stating that the committee 
was not unanimous as to Mr. Wood, but prevailed upon 
him to accept. 

Doctor Thompson moved that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to cast the ballot of the Society for the election 
of the three Trustees named. Carried. 

Secretary Galbreath cast the ballot of the Society for 
George F. Bareis, Beman G. Dawes and Edwin F. 
Wood, who were declared duly elected Trustees for the 
term ending December 31, 1930. 

On motion of Mr. McPherson the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





MuSEuUM AND LIBRARY BUILDING, 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 
OcToBErR 8, 1927. 


11:00 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by President John- 
son. 

There were present: 

Messrs. Johnson, Thompson, Wood, Furniss, Or- 
ton, Bareis, Laylin, Goodman and Florence, and Mrs. 
Dryer. 

Trustee Emeritus Prince, Secretary Galbreath and 
Director Mills were also present. 


Mr. Woon: “I move that Mr. Arthur C. Johnson 
be elected President of this Society and Board of Trus- 
tees.” General Orton seconded the motion. Carried. 


President Johnson: “I thank you, gentlemen. I 
appreciate the honor, and hope to be able to accomplish 
more for the benefit of the Society during the coming 
year than I have in the past year. You will have to 
be satisfied with the limited time I am able to give to 
the Society, but if I could devote more time to it I think 
I would make a more satisfactory executive. However 
if you are satisfied, I think I should be.” 


SECRETARY GALBREATH: “You still have to elect a 
First Vice President, a Second Vice President, a Treas- 
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urer, a Director, and a Secretary, Editor and Li- 
brarian.”’ 

Doctor Thompson moved that the incumbents of the 
offices just named be elected by acclamation, or by such 
other formalities as may be necessary to make the record 
complete. Mr. Laylin seconded the motion. Carried. 

Mr. Wood moved that all agents and employes of the 
Society, in the various departments, be elected and their 
employment continued. The motion was duly seconded 
and carried. 


The following is a list of the employes thus elected: 


William C. Mills, Director. 

C. B. Galbreath, Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 
H. C. Shetrone, Curator of Archzology. 

H. R. Goodwin, Registrar. 

J. S. Hine, Curator of Natural History. 

H. G. Simpson, Collector of Historical Material. 
J. S. Waite, Cabinet-maker. 

H. R. McPherson, Indexer. 

M. B. Binning, Photographer. 

Elmer Hart, Binder. 

Helen M. Mills, Assistant Librarian. 

Alice S. Davis, Cataloguer. 

Clara Crabbe, Library Assistant. 

Marjorie Fischer, Stenographer. 

Winnie G. Waite, Stenographer and Index Clerk. 
Irene Cotton, Stenographer. 

Starling L. Eaton, Superintendent of Building and Grounds. 
Alfred L. John, Day Watchman. 

James Orr, Night Watchman. 

B. M. Fickel, Janitor. 

P. A. Benedict, Janitor. 

Frank Siders, Janitor. 

Murray Moore, Janitor. 

O. F. Miller, Bookkeeper. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: “TI believe General Orton nas 
something to say concerning the building project.” 
General Orton stated that he did not wish to ask the 
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Board to approve the plans for the new wing, for the 
reason that the Building Committee had not seen the 
latest plans. The essential features of the building, as 
shown in the report of a year ago, have not been 
changed. The appropriation for the erection of the 
wing will not be available until the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and it will be possible for the Board to meet between 
now and that time. 

President Johnson stated that a meeting of the 
Board can be called, at any time, to consider and ap- 
prove the plans. 

Doctor Furniss said that a great service can be ren- 
dered to the members of the Society by incorporating 
in the QUARTERLY a report of the activities of the va- 
rious departments of our organization, which can be 
done by having the heads of the different departments 
furnish to Mr. Galbreath data and material for that 
purpose; the members of the Society do not know what 
is being done by their officers and committees — the past 
work of the Building Committee was wonderful, but the 
first the members knew of this was when they received 
notice that the World War Memorial Wing was to be 
dedicated. 

After a long discussion of the plan suggested, Gen- 
eral Orton moved: “That the Publications Committee be 
requested to study carefully the whole system of pub- 
lications issued by the Society, with the privilege of se- 
lecting from the members of the Board of Trustees, or 
members of the Society at large, any additional col- 
leagues they need in considering the question, and 
formulate a plan and bring it back at some subsequent 
meeting of this Board, not too distant.” 
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Mr. Laylin seconded the motion. Carried. 


SECRETARY GALBREATH: “I wish advice on this 
question — here are the reports of the officers in printed 
form, and I have in pretty good shape, half of the report 
of this Annual Meeting. What do you think about print- 
ing the reports of all of the committees, adding them to 
this pamphlet, and circulating it among the membership, 
separately from the QUARTERLY, and then repeat in the 
QUARTERLY? 

Mr. Wood moved that, with the necessary appended 
reports, this report be sent, separately, to all members 
of the Society, to all leading newspapers of the State of 
of Ohio, and to all members of the Legislature. 

Mrs. Dryer seconded the motion. Carried. 

Mr. Galbreath asked whether it was intended to omit 
the report of the Annual Meeting from the QUARTERLY. 
Mr. Wood replied that it was not so intended — the 
minutes should be published in the QUARTERLY. 


Mrs. Dryer: “I move that Miss Elizabeth Ruggles, 
of Santa Monica, California, be elected a life member — 
she is the woman who furnished the money for the pur- 
chase of Logan Elm Park, and Mrs. Dr. Howard Jones 
requests that she be made a member.” The motion was 
seconded by Dr. Thompson, and carried. 

Mr. Layitin: “The fiscal year of the Society hav- 
ing been changed by amending Section 1 of Article V 
of the Constitution, I move the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, that all officers and agents of the Society 
elected at this Annual Meeting shall be elected for the 
full term expiring on December 31st, 1928.” 
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The motion was duty seconaed and unanimously car- 
ried. 

Mr. Jounson: “I wish to suggest the reimburse- 
ment of Mr. Shetrone for damages suffered to his au- 
tomobile at a time when he was in the service of the 
Society. He was transferring material from the Seip 
Mound to the Museum, and on a return trip to the 
mound, his machine collided, through no fault of his, 
with another car. He has not only suffered a consid- 
erable loss, but has been sued by the other party, which, 
however, is not alarming since there is very little dan- 
ger of judgment. I have in my possession, at the office, 
the garage bill for repairs, amounting to $225, and 
there is an additional amount of $70 which Mr. Shet- 
rone has offered to bear himself. Mr. Shetrone cannot 
afford, in the service of the Society, to suffer a loss of 
$295 out of the salary the Society pays him.” 


Dr. THompson: “I move that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, with the President. 
with power to act.” 

Mr. Layitin: “I am certain it will be entirely law- 
ful, if the Society has funds from which this can be paid, 
to reimburse Mr. Shetrone. I second the motion.” 
Carried. 


On motion the meeting adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


AUDITORIUM OF THE MUSEUM 
AND LIBRARY BUILDING, 
1:30 O’CLocK. 


The addresses delivered at the afternoon session of 
the meeting were of an unusually high order. Members 
of the Society and their friends came in large numbers to 
hear the two noted speakers on the program. They soon 
filled the auditorium to the limit of its capacity and a 
number were turned away for lack of room. The high 
anticipations of the audience were not disappointed. 

Both speakers were from outside of the State, but 
each had a distinctive Ohio connection and their pres- 
ence was, in a measure, a home-coming after the 
achievements of honorable distinction in other fields. 


ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR ARCHER BUTLER 
HULBERT 

After a few remarks President Johnson invited Dr. 
William Oxley Thompson, President Emeritus of the 
Ohio State University, to preside over the afternoon 
session. Dr. Thompson was given an ovation on as- 
suming the chair. In a few words he introduced the 
first speaker of the afternoon, Archer Butler Hulbert, 
college professor and historian, who delivered his ad- 
dress on “The Provincial Basis of Patriotism.” 

From his first sentence, Professor Hulbert held the 
close attention of his audience. The interest grew until 
it reached a climax at the conclusion of his address of 
one hour. He did not rehearse merely the facts of his- 
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tory, but he used those facts as a basis for a philosophy 
of history which was not commonplace and hackneyed. 
In other words, he exhibited originality of thought in 
tracing the development of our national patriotism from 
love of home, locality and province. 

He manifested none of the tendencies of recent writ- 
ers of history to depreciate patriotism, to hold up to 
public view the delinquencies of patriots, or to use a 
slang expression of modern writers, to “de-bunk his- 
tory.” Those who heard him must have felt a healthy 
optimism in regard to the future and a higher apprecia- 
tion of an intelligent and all-embracing love of country. 

He introduced his subject of American provincialism 
by a description of his acquaintance with the topic at 
first hand—of his eighteen years in New England, 
twenty years in the Ohio Valley, ten years in the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and four years’ experience in recent 
days on the Pacific Coast. “I have begun in a slight 
way,” he said, “to become acquainted with this country 
of ours; it is only by experience that one can come to do 
that most important thing, To Love America First, how- 
ever little in one brief lifetime one may happen to see; 
for when one has seen the ‘famous’ places of interest, he 
has read only the first page of a book of gigantic size.” 

The speaker said that, from the very colonial begin- 
ning of our history, the United-States-to-be was a mar- 
velous collection of curious provinces, kingdoms, prin- 
cipalities and dukedoms, regal in their expanse, rich be- 
yond counting, in their resources. In each province was 
developed that province’s own “peculiar people,” so to 


speak. As each region differed in conformation, soil 
and products, so the people in each differed. This gave 
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rise to a vast series of antagonisms based on different 
outlooks, political bents, religious convictions, social cus- 
toms, local conceits and prejudices. The speaker gave 
many humorous illustrations of these antipathies, em- 
phasizing especially the boundary-line disputes, taking 
Pennsylvania’s quarrels over each of her four boundary 
lines as an illustration. 

3y such means, the speaker established his tenet that 
the people of every one of these American “nations” (as 
they would have seemed to a European) “discovered a 
distinct pride in and love for their own section or prov- 
ince, the peculiar type of provincialism which makes 
Texans believe no land equals theirs, the Kentuckian to 
hold the ‘Blue-Grass Region’ as the choice bit of God’s 
whole earth and the Oregonian to consider his North- 
west a Heaven compared with either Texas or Kentucky. 
The characteristics of such provincial affection was dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the various psychologists 
of patriotism, that craving for the sense of ‘at-homeness’ 
which made Webster, on his death-bed, desire the cows 
should be driven from the barn to his window that he 
might once more smell their breath; that longing which 
made Napoleon cry out from his island prison for one 
more smell of Corsican soil; that aching pain which 
makes the ‘mountain white,’ a-dying in a stuffy city 
apartment house, long to be carried back to his mountain 
spring, certain that its waters will effect a cure.” 

“The roots of patriotism,’ the speaker insisted, 
“thrive in provincial soils. He is a real patriot who is 
truly fond of his ‘home,’ his ‘section’; and the greatest 
of patriots is he who truly loves the greatest number 


























ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Archer Butler Hulbert, college professor, historian and author of many 
standard publications, is widely and favorably known in Ohio. He was 
graduated from Marietta College in 1895; was editor of the Korean Inde- 
pendent in the Far East; Professor of American History in Marietta Col- 
lege, 1904-1918, and in Colorado College, 1920-1925. He has been a lecturer 
in the University of Chicago and other universities. He is a voluminous 
writer. He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity and author of 
almost forty volumes of standard books, including the Historic Highways 
of America, in sixteen volumes. His latest published book is The Making 
of the American Republic. His contribution in the December Atlantic, of 
last year, entitled “The Habit of Going to the Devil,” is said to have been 
the “most widely quoted magazine article published in 1926.” Professor 
Hulbert is a life member of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society and has contributed to its publications. 
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of provinces — sees why Kentuckians and Texans and 
Oregonians are so biased and loves them for it! The 
‘Man Without a Country’ could never have been so 
dubbed had he had any real affection for Gratiot, He- 
bron or Kirkersville,” said Professor Hulbert. This 
development of his theme was happily illustrated by the 
fact that seldom in any land do the so-called “national” 
songs have the vital hold upon the masses that do the 
songs redolent of section and province. “The songs 
which humanity hugs to its bosom through generations 
are the songs vibrant with specific local phenomena, sat- 
urated with provincial color, redolent of indigenous 
things; songs of Maxwelton’s breezes, of Alsatian 
Mountains, of Beautiful Ohios, of Kentucky Homes, of 
Silv’ry Rio Grandes, of Suwanee Rivers.” The song 
“Goodbye Broadway, Hello France,” the speaker said, 
“would hardly have made the hit it did had it been 
worded ‘Goodbye America, Hello France.’ The local 
tang was requisite and, while few men in those armies 
could have given the various verses of ‘My Country ’Tis 
of Thee’ or ‘God Save the King,’ every man-jack in any 
of them could have told every word of ‘Tipperary’ (with 
its provincial references to Piccadilly), or every word of 
‘My Indiana Home’ or ‘Dixie’.” 

“This exceedingly necessary place of provincialism 
as a true basis for nationalism,” the speaker said, “has 
been ignored by the formal historian, largely because 
the geologist has been the historian’s guide and mentor 
and not the agriculturist. We have been taught how the 
frame-work of the continent was put together; we have 
learned much of ‘faults’ and ‘anti-clines’ and all the rest 
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of the important story of the building of the continent’s 
skeleton; but we have been told little about the super- 
ficial background of our soils. We have learned much 
about the framework of which the pioneers knew noth- 
ing and we have remained in ignorance of the soils 
which meant everything in the world to those pioneers; 
for soils were the one and only topic of vital importance 
to our migrating fathers; they dominated the planting 
of colonies, determined whither men should go and how 
far; where turn and when to stop. The planting of 
every frontier was always a soil proposition, whether it 
were the founding of an Ohio, a Texas or an Oregon. 
Strike out, from migration, propaganda to any impor- 
tant zone of colonial expansion the soil arguments and 
you have practically a blank page. Yet what of our 
school histories even mention the subject?” 

“This story of province-creation has been neglected,” 
said Professor Hulbert, “just as, formerly, the story of 
the European background of American history was neg- 
lected. Here the geologist has his important funda- 
mental story; yet when he is done, the most important 
part of the tale remains to be unfolded, so far as man’s 
actual experience in Republic-making is concerned. For 
only by seeing such a thing, as the Valley of Virginia, 
come into existence, and noting how it resembled the 
limestone Pennsylvania lands and differed from tide- 
water Virginia, on the one side, and the Ohio Valley on 
the other, can we sense the creation of a distinct prov- 
ince which gave birth, let us imagine, to a distinct ‘race 
of giants’; a provincial type of pride, attitude to the rest 
of the world; a granary thrust providentially into the 
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Southland from which Lee and Jackson might get their 
grain in times of trouble.” The speaker illustrated the 
profusion of these distinct American “nations” within 
our Republic by letting them pass in review before a 
traveling automobile: 


All delights of touring are, to me, as nothing compared to 
the sensation of crossing, every now and then, an unseen 
Tropic of Capricorn, so to speak, and entering a new world. 
Leave the western gate of Yellowstone, for instance, and 
cruise southward for a day. From Fire Holes, Mud Pots, and 
Geysers, you pass into the Big Woods, another world; and on 
to the Henry Lake Country; and on to a former desert valley 
now blossoming as only water can make calcareous soil blossom ; 
and on to the magnificent farming lands of northeastezn Utah; 
by eventide you are sliding down into the lovely meadows and 
orchards and fertile truck gardens about princely Salt Lake 
City. In the morning the smell of spruce gum was in your 
nostrils, and mosquitoes, big as bats, hummed in your ears. At 
night, boys and girls were offering you, from the roadside, 
peaches, plums, pears, grapes—and you are in a new King- 
dom. 

Head north from the “High Tide of the Confederacy,” at 
Gettysburg, and you soon enter the more fertile of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country; on nearing the Hudson, further north, 
the gates of another land swing open to you on the Divide —a 
world too busy, almost, for agriculture; beyond the Hudson 
your engine tells you that the Berkshires are at hand, and you 
cross that beautiful barrier which once half-guarded New Eng- 
land from the savage raids of the Iroquois; stone walls, long 
white houses, cod-fish and rustless window-screen signs herald 
the fact that you have, indeed, entered another land. 

Strike west from Santa Fe and you cross the Rio Grande 
and climb up and up to Gallup-land; painted deserts and petri- 
fied forests bespeak a strange new province; the pines of Flag- 
staff betoken another; faring south from Ash Fork you cross 
the rangy Bradshaws into an immense mesa when — look! as 
the little boy said, “There are trees with their pants on.” 
Palm trees! Giant cactus! Gila Monsters! And from shiver- 
ing in the cold by the Grand Canyon (in February), in the morn- 
ing, by night you are star-gazing through the Phoenix palms. 

And all that, to me, is my country. I am the heir of my 
friend on Long Island, with its lovely vistas between glorious 
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roads; princely houses; exquisite gardens; foam-covered rocks 
white with the spray of the sea. I love the swift tide of his 
life ; the crush and crash of commuting; the intensity of business 
rush; pleasure rush; contact with men who are moving the 
world, preaching its great sermons, writing its great books and 
plays, curing its great maladies, building its Woolworth towers; 
I revel in his pride of life, sense of power, thrill of victory. 
And yet I smile at the thought of his suave certainty that the 
world is bounded by his roads, skyscrapers and offices! 

I am heir of my friend in his ranch on Wagon Hound 
Creek. How interminable are those level plains — “where thar’s 
plenty o’ elbow room to spit,” as he would say. How he de- 
tests cities — where folks live so “hunched up” that you “can’t 
cuss a cat without gittin’ hair in yer mouth.” How he glories 
as King of a Royal Domain. How little mere miles mean to 
him — with a Pharaoh’s train of horses! He looks abroad and 
sees things I will never learn to see; hears things I can never 
expect to hear; senses changes, signs and wonders on a dead 
level prairie, where I sense nothing, 


The stars break out in millions on a velvet summer sky; 


and feels: 


. . . . the ardent yearning pain 
Wide sage lands bring when damp with summer rain. 


The way the buffalo grass slants informs him, but leaves me 
ignorant. The piercing notes of birds tell him a story; to me it 
is buta song. In vast lands, he tells me, the bird notes must carry 
further, for flocks are few and far between, and, if mates are to 
find each other, the call must be louder than in a hilly land “where 
echoes live.” The eyes of wild life are, similarly, sharper, he says, 
because distances are greater, and foes and prey must be sighted 
from afar, if at all. There is a sweep, a majesty, in his outlook, 
in his planning, in his care of loved ones and stock, in the way his 
latch-string hangs out his door. I am a dullard in his presence 
because I am only educated while he has been educed. 

Likewise, I am heir of my friend on that old homestead in 
Vermont; of my fisherman-friend in an Alleghany cove who 
knows “hants”; of my poet-friend, “Joe, the Desert Rat,” in his 
Arizona foothills; of my golfing-friend in his California orange 
grove. No one of these friends would feel much at home in the 
shoes of another. Each is of his own land — knows its peculiar 
secrets, cherishes the glories and illusions belonging to it, breeds 
its traditions. If you know them all well enough to catch at least 
a faint glimpse of their happiness and virile pride, you are the 
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American patriot par excellence because of your pride in so many 
“nations” within your Country. I could fight for “my” Otter 
Creek in Vermont, for “my” Goshen Hole in Wyoming, for 
“my” Staked Plains in Texas, for “my” Black Pool of the Little 
Blue in Kansas, for “my” Sapphire Land of the Carolinas, “my” 
Squaw Hollow in Ohio. 


The succeeding phase of the speaker’s theme was 
also illustrated from nature: 


A maple’s patriotism is illustrated in two ways; by growing 
strong where it is — right there — not somewhere else; in devel- 
oping, let us imagine, a real love of environment, of “home” ; and 
then, paradoxically, throwing all its life, all its strength, enthusi- 
asm and ardor into creating winged seeds which will do everything 
except stay at home. We have long been taught that our nation, 
politically, was of a curious two-fold, two-in-one form; part na- 
tional, part federal. So, too, we have had a similar two-fold de- 
velopment socially, psychologically. Men, deeply loving New 
England, or Virginia, or Tennessee, have gone out to plant and 
cherish just as lovingly an Ohio, a Kentucky or a Missouri; and 
Kentuckians and Missourians have, while holding those home- 
lands to be the garden-spots of the world, readily cut home ties 
to plant Californias, Montanas and Arizonas and find nesting- 
places for new broods of Americans; and while these sang “My 
Colorado” or “Little Gray Home in the West,” with the same 
ardor with which their forebears sang “The Hills of My Oid New 
Hampshire Home” or “Beautiful Ohio,” all were ready to unite 
in “America” without any loss in national affection, because they 
had conceived so royal a provincial pride and love of a specific 
section. 


This breeding of frontiers by frontiers is as perfectly illus- 
trated by the Rhode Islanders who, with other Yankees, founded 
Marietta in 1788, as in any instance afforded by American history. 


Let us turn to another type of breeding-ground, one termed 
by the late Professor Dunning, the most “delicious” instance of 
that lunging-forward instinct of American frontiersmen. Many 
of the New Englanders, whom General Rufus Putnam led to 
Marietta, were from the seafaring towns of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts ; block and tackle, mast and jib, hawser and an- 
chor-lore was a part of their very blood. Before them they saw 
the “Beautiful Ohio” stretching away to the Mississippi, and that, 
in turn, to their beloved ocean — two thousand miles away. 
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Washington had foreseen, in 1784, the phenomenon of ocean- 
rigged vessels descending the Ohio River. But within three years 
of Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timber, those irrepressible Ohio 
Yankees had a brig, the St. Clair, of 110 tons on the stocks at 
Marietta! From the forests they had dragged the black walnut 
for the hull; from their fields they plucked the hemp for cordage ; 
and soon iron-works at Pittsburgh were, to quote a pious contem- 
poraneous advertisement, “sufficiently upheld by the Hand of the 
Almighty” to be able to furnish the necessary metal. In every 
major port on the Ohio, ship-building yards were soon echoing 
with tools of migration and commerce. Far up on the Monon- 
gahela, men of Delaware were constructing the Monongahela 
Farmer. These ships set sail for the Atlantic Ocean in the first 
year of the Nineteenth Century and without a doubt the pessimists 
laughed loudly at the idea of their ever getting there! “How can 
they make the innumerable bends in the rivers?” sneered the icon- 
oclasts. But Yankee ingenuity met this test as nonchalantly as 
all the others —and let the heavy tubs down backwards, with 
anchors dragging from the prows! By alternately tightening and 
slacking those anchor-lines, the ships were safely eased around 
the bends. Within seven years a hundred ocean-rigged vessels, 
some with a tonnage of 500 rating, had been built between Pitts- 
burgh and the mouth of the Ohio. How far afloat these land- 
lubber ocean vessels went will never be known. The first to ar- 
rive at Liverpool was the Duane, of Pittsburgh, on July 8, 1803. 
Two years later, “in the Year of Human Salvation, 1805,” the 
non-plussed harbor master of Trieste, Italy, at the head of the 
Adriatic, made out papers, (now in the Marietta College Li- 
brary), which permitted the Louisiana of Marietta, to set sail 
from Trieste for London with a cargo of oil, wood, box-wood, 
apples, juniper berries and “other things.’ 


_ And not the least “delicious” phase, of this unique episode in 
pioneering, was the consciousness of those irrepressible Yankees 
that they were doing clever things! 


He hath oped the way to Commerce, 


sang a poet, on the occasion of the sailing of the St. Clair, from 
Marietta, in honor of the captain of the ship, who was none other 
than Admiral Abraham Whipple, who had helped to fire the 
Gaspee in Narragansett Harbor and precipitate the Revolution- 
ary War. 


-_ na oy i A. B., “Western Shipbuilding,” American Historical Review, 


Vol. XXXVI—43. 
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Sirens attend with Flute and Lyre 
and bring your Conks my Tritons 
in chorus Blow to the Aged Sire 
in welcome to my Dominions 


continued the poet of the day, Col. Jonathan Devol, picturing 
Neptune, welcoming to his waves once more, a hero of Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

By such a spectacular thrusting of one frontier, the Ohio 
Valley, upon another, the Mississippi Valley, with all the inter- 
national complications involved, a great chapter in history was 
written ; because of the demand of the West for an open Missis- 
sippi channel this million-dollar fleet of the Pittsburgh-Cairo fron- 
tier was the dominating factor in securing the Louisiana Purchase. 
It may have surprised Jefferson’s delegates to Paris to be con- 
fronted suddenly with the project to purchase all of Louisiana, in 
1803, instead of just the island at the Mississippi’s mouth, which 
they intended to buy. But if the idea was new to them, they had 
not been reading the pugnacious western newspapers, for, a whole 
year earlier, in 1802, Pittsburgh papers were advising the purchase 
of the whole province and were even stating the exact price, 
of Fifteen Millions, (which was later paid), as one which Na- 
poleon would take for the entire province. 


In this necessarily brief and somewhat random re- 
view, we have touched only upon the speaker’s chief 
lines of argument. In one instance, he tellingly outlined 
the distinctive characteristics of provincial life by form- 
ing a reception line from great American novels and 
holding a unique inter-provincial reception. The au- 
dience was asked to “shake hands, for instance, with 
such outstanding individuals as Hester Prynne, Ruggles 
of Red Gap, David Harum, Ramona, Peter Sterling, 
Huck Finn, The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, The Vir- 
ginian, Janice Meredith, Old Man Enright, Specimen 
Jones, and an Outcast of Poker Flat.” 

In conclusion, Professor Hulbert applied the theme 
of his address to present day frontiers. 

“The need of equal individuality is as great in this 
day as it was in a former,” he said; he expressed a lik- 
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ing for the picturesque provincialisms put in circulation 
today by intercollegiate athletics, for the flavor, (which 
has its genuine background components), carried by the 
words “The Golden Bears of California,” the “Huskies” 
of Washington, the “Badgers,” “Buckeyes,” “Jayhawk- 
ers,’ and “Sooners” who, in athletic togs, epitomize the 
sense of provincial strength, local pride, a virility ex- 
uded by specific environments. “After all,’ the speaker 
asked, “is not provincialism the merriest thing in our 
national kaleidoscope, if not the most American thing, 
if carefully considered? It is even illustrated today in 
antipathies which echo the old colonial bitternesses; as 
when the Oklahoma gentleman stands back from his 
recalcitrant Ford and tells it, in an even tone of voice 
more deadly than if accentuated, that it ‘can go straight 
to Hell and New England,’ for all of him!” 
In conclusion Professor Hulbert said: 


Today, frontiers are still planting frontiers; tools for con- 
quering our “Seas of Darkness” in the air, are in the making, 
just as in Henry of Portugal’s time, tools for the Lindberghs 
and Chamberlains of centuries ago were being fashioned; and 
as boldly as ever do Hudsons and Magellans and Cabots sail away 
— never to return. Let us not fear to preserve the idiosyncrasies, 
the colorful individualities, the unpremeditated oddities of section 
and province; for in them, in essence, we have the factors which 
make up a sincere and genuine patriotism, virile with that confi- 
dence that our national sense and tolerance and even-mindedness 
will always be equal to the gigantic emergencies of the future. 
Insofar as the erroneous educational theory is abroad that any 
educational institution puts a peculiar “stamp” on its sons or 
daughters, let us combat the implication vigorously. Just so far 
as resources are used to produce a peculiar, institutional “stamp,” 
instead of being used to develop the individuality of the student 
and prospective graduate, to just that degree, human provincial- 
ism is being stifled and our country is being deprived of inherent, 
creative assets — perhaps blighting a soul-frontier which might, 
if encouraged to develop its own individual role, plant new fron- 
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tiers of imperishable renown, such as our Millikans, Eliots, Bur- 
banks, Fords, Shapleys, and Grenfells have given the world. 


Professor Hulbert was generously applauded at the 
conclusion of his address. 

Dr. Thompson then introduced the second speaker 
of the afternoon, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, Curator of Visual 
Instruction in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. Dr. Fisher is a native Ohioan, 
whose scholarly attainments and enviable record are a 
source of pride to nature lovers within and beyond the 
limits of his native and adopted states. His lecture was 
instructive and entertaining. It was illustrated by a 
large number of colored lantern slides. The delighted 
audience felt that they, through their speaker, were 


“WITH JOHN BURROUGHS IN HIS FAVORITE 
HAUNTS.” 


This subject Dr. Fisher introduced briefly as fol- 
lows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society: 


It is a privilege and an honor to be welcomed back to my 
home State, and to speak before this Society this afternoon. 

I do not intend to try to talk about the literature that John 
Burroughs produced; except casually. It was my privilege to 
know John Burroughs a great many years. In fact, I began 
correspondence with him when I was a boy on a farm in western 
Ohio more than twenty-five years ago. I later knew him per- 
sonally, and had the privilege of visiting him, during his last 
years, in his various haunts. 

It will be my plan to bring before you, if I can, John Bur- 
roughs the man, John Burroughs the very human man. To know 
John Burroughs was to love him. I have been told by his pub- 
lishers, who also publish the works of other eminent naturalists, 
that many more copies of Burroughs’ books have been sold than 
of the others. I do not wish to make comparisons, and I do not 
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mean to say that John Burroughs knew more about animals, birds 
and nature than the others. John Burroughs was not an encyclo- 
pedia, a walking dictionary of facts. John Burroughs was, first, 
a man and, second, a naturalist. Mr. Burroughs said that man 
can have but one interest in nature—to see himself interpreted 
there. I think he might have extended that statement to literature 
and art, as well as nature. He is the great interpretative naturalist 
for us. 

His friends urged him to write his autobiography, and he said 
“my books are my autobiography,” and I think that is true. Mr. 
Burroughs was better able to put himself into his books than 
most of our men of letters. He wrote with a simplicity of style 
that makes us forget the style. We read John Burroughs; his 
essays read so smoothly that we do not realize how much hard 
work has gone into the making of his books. One critic said, 
“John Burroughs writes with a style that we all feel we can go 
home and imitate, but we can’t.” I consider myself fortunate 
in the opportunity to know John Burroughs. His first book was 
written when Abraham Lincoln was President. He continued 
writing until 1921, the year of his death. 

I have played with a camera all my life—if any of my 
friends from western Ohio are here they will know that. When 
I got my camera I felt that if I could make one picture of John 
Burroughs I would be satisfied. I made one, but I was not satis- 
fied. I have made something like two hundred pictures of John 
Burroughs. I am not going to show all of them to you, but I 
want to show some of them to you—some made on my first 
visits with him, some on my last visits and some on intermediate 
visits. Since we have so many pictures to show, I will begin 
with John Burroughs on his eighty-third birthday, the last birth- 
day he lived to celebrate. 


From Dr. Fisher’s “Reminiscences of John Bur- 
roughs” we quote the following: 


The first visit was on a bright November day in 1915, an ideal 
day for such a pilgrimage. Mrs. Fisher and I were to be the 
guests of Dr. Clara Barrus, Mr. Burroughs’ physician and friend, 
while we visited our hero. Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs were then 
living in the stone house, at Riverby, but were taking their meals 
with Dr. Barrus, who lived in “The Nest” on adjoining grounds. 
This cottage, which Dr. Barrus, on making her home there, had 
réchristened “The Nest,” had been built for Mr. Burroughs’ son, 
Julian. It is one of the most attractive little houses I have ever 
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seen. There is no varnish or paint or veneer anywheve. The 
naked beams and ceilings of chestnut, the wainscoting of curly 
birch and other woods that had grown on the surrounding hills, 
the panels of white birch with the bark intact — all these reminded 
one of what Mr. Burroughs had written in “Roof-Tree”’: 


“The natural color and grain of the wood give a richness and 
simplicity to an interior that no art can make up for. How the 
eye loves the genuine thing; how it delights in the nude beauty 
of the wood!” 


* * * * * 


Knowing that Mr. Burroughs did his writing in the fore- 
noons, we proposed not to disturb him until lunch time. He had 
said, “My mind works best, and my faith is strongest, when the 
day is waxing and not waning.” He was not a burner of mid- 
night oil. 

I had brought my camera hoping to get one picture of the 
great poet-naturalist. Before noon I started out to secure a few 
photographs about his home. First, I undertook to make one of 
the Summer House on the banks of the Hudson, just a few steps 
from the bark-covered Study between the stone house and the 
River. In this Summer House, which commands a wonderful 
view up and down the river, Mr. Burroughs used to sit by the 
hour during the warmer months of the year, reading or thinking 
out the essays he has given us. While focusing my camera on the 
Summer House, I was discovered by Mr. Burroughs, who ap- 
peared at the door of his Study, and after cordially greeting me, 
said, “I thought you might like to have me in the picture.”’ I was 
so delighted that I could hardly operate my Graflex camera. 
However, | made a picture of “John o’ Birds” examining a wren- 
box on the big sugar maple by the Summer House, one of hira 
standing in the door of the Study, looking out over the Hudson, 
and one of him sitting by the fireplace in the Study. So, my wish 
was more than fulfilled on that first visit. 

* * * * * 


At luncheon, in deference to my training, Mr. Burroughs told 
us about some of the botanical rarities he had found in the 
vicinity —the showy Lady’s-Slipper, Climbing Fumitory or 
Mountain Fringe, and others, the finding of which he so vividly 
describes in the volume of outdoor essays entitled, Riverby. 
Since his first discovery of Mountain Fringe, it has become a 
common plant around Slabsides. Last November, on the anni- 
versary of our first visit, we found it blooming in profusion 
around that cabin, 
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After luncheon, Mr. Burroughs conducted us up to Slab- 
sides — which is located about a mile and three-quarters in a 
westerly direction from Riverby. After leaving the main high- 
way, we followed a somewhat winding woods road which led 
through a beautiful stretch of hemlock forest. As we walked 
along, Mr. Burroughs would occasionally pluck a gorgeous oak 
leaf from a young tree and, holding it between his eye and the 
sun, would comment on its beauty. I never realized, until then, 
how much more beautiful an autumn leaf is by transmitted light 
than by reflected light. 

On the way, we flushed a ruffed grouse, or partridge, from 
the road in front of us, and it whirred away through the woods. 
We were all delighted with this glimpse of wild life. As Mr. 
Burroughs watched its flight he said, “I hope it will escape the 
gunners this fall.” Subsequent visits to Slabsides have shown 
that there are ruffed grouse still to be found about this cabin. 
Late in May, two or three years after this first visit, I surprised 
a mother ruffed grouse and her family of downy young, on this 
very road. It is to be hoped that the woods about Slabsides will 
be made a permanent sanctuary, so that the birds, which meant 
so much to Mr. Burroughs and about which he has written so 
charmingly, may be found there always. 


* * * * * 


For the best description of Slabsides that has been written, 
read two chapters in Our Friend, John Burroughs, by Clara Bar- 
rus —one entitled “The Retreat of a Poet-Naturalist” and the 
other “A Winter Day at Slabsides.” These suggest the atmos- 
phere of the place and give much of the man who tarried there. 

Mr. Burroughs built Slabsides in 1895, to get away from an- 
noyances of civilization. At Slabsides, on this first visit, I asked 
Mr. Burroughs about a number of distinguished visitors he had 
had there. Dr. Chapman, of the American Museum, had gone 
to see him when he was clearing the ground for the rustic cabin, 
and was one of his earlier visitors after the cabin was built. 
These pilgrimages were written up in the first number of the first 
volume of Bird-Lore and ina chapter in Camps and Cruises of an 
Ornithologist. Whenever I went to see Mr. Burroughs, he al- 
ways asked about Dr. Chapman. 

His friend, Walt Whitman, visited him where Slabsides was 
subsequently built, and wrote a vivid description of Black Creek 
and the surrounding region, which was later printed in Specimen 
Days. Black Creek, whose falls are within hearing of Slabsides, 
is a wild place, where Mr. Burroughs used to go every May for 
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warblers. More than once, in May, since my first visit, I have 
tramped along this creek, (in “Whitman Land’), looking for 
warblers and finding them, too. All wild life about this mountain 
cabin is unusually interesting, because it has been immortalized 
in the essays of the great naturalist. 


+ * * * * 


Upon bidding farewell to his guests at the railroad station 
at West Park that evening, Mr. Burroughs said, “Whenever you 
want to come to Slabsides, the key is yours.” In response to this 
generous invitation, we have camped in this mountain cabin, for 
two or three days at a time, about twice a year since that first 
visit. We have been there in May when the warblers were 
abundant, and we have been there the last week in November, 
with the thermometer down to twenty at night, when, instead of 
Warblers around the cabin, we had the Winter Wren, the Junco, 
and the Chickadee. 

First things make lasting impressions, and so it is with my 
first visit with John Burroughs, but the visits that have meant 
the most to me, have been subsequent ones. Perhaps the most 
inspiring have been those at Woodchuck Lodge, on the home 
farm near Roxbury, in the western Catskills, where, for many 
years, it has been his custom to spend his summers. The farm, 
on which he was born, is situated “in the lap of Old Clump,” 
which has since been rechristened “Burroughs Mountain.” 
Woodchuck Lodge is only about a half mile distant from his 
birthplace. It gets its name from the abundance of woodchucks 
in the vicinity. 

* * - * * 


At the hay barn, at Woodchuck Lodge, one day, Mr. Bur- 
roughs was discussing Thoreau, speaking very highly of the es- 
says, “Walking” and “Wild Apples,” both of which are included 
in Excursions. Then he referred to certain peculiarities, and to 
a number of surprising inaccuracies to be found in the writings 
of this author. “But,” he said finally, “I would rather be the 
author of Thoreau’s Walden than of all the books I have ever 
written.” 

While I do not sympathize with that statement, it must be 
admitted that Burroughs could hardly have paid a higher compli- 
ment to Thoreau. For myself, I would rather be the author of 
Burroughs’ Wake-Robin than all I have ever read of Thoreau’s 
Works. 

Nearby is the Deacon Woods, where Mr. Burroughs, wher 
a boy, saw his first warbler — a Black-throated Blue — originally 
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described in Wake-Robin, in the chapter, “The Invitation.” On 
my first visit to Woodchuck Lodge, as we walked past this 
woods on our way down to the birthplace, Mr. Burroughs re- 
told this story to me. He said, “My brothers were with me, and 
they saw the bird; however, they did not remember it — but it 
‘stuck in my craw’.” I often think how much the sight of that 
beautiful little warbler may have influenced him to become a 
naturalist ; how much it may have added to his natural bent ; how 
much this and the early fishing trips to Montgomery Hollow, with 
his grandfather, may have had to do in preparing him for the in- 
fluence that the Audubon books had upon him, when he discov- 
ered them many years later in the library of the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. It happens that Mr. Burroughs was the first per- 
son ta find an occupied nest of the Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
which had been his first warbler. This reminds us of other con- 
tributions to ornithology made by Mr. Burroughs, such as the 
finding of the first nest of the Mourning Warbler and the first 
description of the flight-song of the Ovenbird. However, his 
actual discoveries in natural history are not his most important 
work. It is his literary interpretation of the common things about 
us — in short, his books, that are his great legacy to mankind. 


* * * x * 


In “The Heart of the Southern Catskills,” in Riverby, Mr 
Burroughs describes his favorite valley in that Range. Twice I 
nad had a wonderful tramp in this, the Woodland Valley, along 
the brook where our naturalist friend had camped and tramped 
and fished for trout. Once I climbed Wittenberg and slept on 
its summit with his grandson, John Burroughs, 2d. In like man- 
ner years before, the elder had climbed it and slept on the top 
with a companion. On these tramps I had seen the Painted Wake- 
Robin (Trillium undulatum) growing in great abundance, and I 
naturally suspected that this was the flower that had suggested 
the title for his first book. So, one morning in the kitchen at 
Woodchuck Lodge, while Mr. Burroughs was frying the bacon 
and making pancakes for breakfast, I asked him whether it was 
the Painted Wake-Robin for which his first book was named. 
“No,” he replied, “it was not, but it was the large-flowered White 
Wake-Robin (Trillium grandiflorum). 

“T had several possible titles, and I took them to Walt Whit- 
man. He looked them over, and when he came to ‘Wake-Robin,’ 
he asked, ‘What’s that?’ I told him it was the name of a wild 
flower. He then said, ‘That’s your title’ —and this helped me 
to decide upon the name ‘Wake-Robin’. 
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“After the book was published, in speaking to me about it, 
Emerson said, ‘Capital title! Capital title!’ ” 


. * * * * 


My last visit with John Burroughs was during the week-end 
of November 6-8, 1920, the first of these thee days being the 
anniversary of my first visit. We camped in Slabsides, and on 
the second day, (November 7), Mr. Burroughs ate his midday 
meal and spent several hours with us. He cooked one of his 
favorite brigand steaks for luncheon — the last he ever cooked at 
Slabsides. While preparing the steak, we talked about his latest 
book, Accepting the Universe, which had appeared a li.tle while 
before. He told me of a number of letters he had received con- 
cerning it, and that two or three preachers had thanked him 
warmly for writing such a book. 

On the afternoon of that day, I made what proved to be the 
last photographs of him at Slabsides. In fact, he visited Slab- 
sides only once after this date. We found the Herb-Robert in 
bloom near by, as we found it on my first visit. We also found 
the Climbing Fumitory, or Mountain Fringe, and the Witch-hazel 
in bloom. 

When he left Slabsides toward evening, we walked with him 
to the bend of the road in the hemlocks, and there bade him 
good-bye. Little did we think that this would be the last time 
we would see him alive. While we shall not be able to talk with 
him again, or to shake his hand, or to look into his honest gray- 
blue eyes, he still lives in our hearts. The spirit of John Bur- 
roughs will live on. 


The presentation of the Yale Educational Motion 
Picture — “Old Vincennes” — portraying the Conauest 
of the Northwest Territory, by George Rogers Clark, 
was not a success. Announcement was made that it 
would be presented, on the day following, in the Uni- 
versity Hall on the Campus of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. At the time announced, a large and appreciative 
audience saw the picture. 
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to complete of 
Peace with Mexico, 261. 

Polson, John, 130. 


560; 
and 


Mexican 
Convention, 


propriation Treaty 


Pomfret (now Brooklyn), Connecticut: 
*Put’s Old Wolf Den,’’ 
letter to patriots, 


of sheep, 543. 


; sends 


flock 


530-531 
soston with 


Pontiac, of, 537-538; Brad- 
street a dupe, 539-540, 

Pope, Hannah, 530, 

Portage County, Ohio, 287-292, 

Porter, Israel, 529. 

Ports, Mrs. Julia P., 175. 


Post, Christian F., 485. 


Conspiracy 


Postle, Dr. and Mrs. W. E., 178. 
Potter, Mrs. Nathaniel B., 186. 


Potterfield, Jonathan, 153. 


Potterfield, Mrs. Rachel R. Lockwood, 
153. 

Powell, Major J. W., 503, 506, 507. 

“Presentation of McGuffey Readers,” 


157-180: joint meeting of Archzological 

Historical and McGuffey Socie- 

157-174; program, 157-158; intro- 
ductory address by President of Mc- 
Guffey Society, 158-160; presentation 
address by Johr R. Horst, 160-164; 
address of acceptance by President of 
Archzological and Historical Society, 
164-165; address by Secretary of the 
same, 165-167; reading of ‘The Jolly 
Old Pedagogue,” by Mrs. M. S. 
Stewart, 167-168; address by Mrs. 
Annie J. Lester, 168-174; list of Mc- 
Guffey books.and donors, 174-180, 

Price, Erwin H., ‘‘The Election of 1848 
in Ohio,” 188-311. 

Proctor, A. M., 562. 


and 
ties, 
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“The Provincial 

664-676, 
Pugh, Rep. George E., 303. 
Purcell, Elsie B., 179. 
Putnam, Daniel, 544. 
Putnam, Mrs. Deborah L. 
Putnam, Israel, 528-548. 
Putnam, Joseph, 528. 
“Put’s Hill,” 547. 


Basis of Patriotism,” 


Gardiner, 542. 


Q. 
Quaife, Dr. Milo M., The Capture of Old 
Vincennes, 578-580. 


R. 


Railroads vs. canals, 109-112. 

Raisin River, Battle of, 333-339. 

Randall, Emilius O., 481-484. 

Ransome, Caroline, 497. 

Rathbun, George, 263-264. 

Reemelin, Charles, 199, 

Reese, Mrs. Myrtis G., 176, 

Republican Party, 205, 

Reviews, Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor: O2-Team Days on the Oregon 
Trail, by Ezra Meeker, 147-148; Con- 
ference of Historical Agencies in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, 148-119; 
Colonel Harry Parker Ward, 149-150; 
John Dana, 151-152; A Pioneer Letter, 
153-155; Death of Grandson of John 
Brown, 312-313; John Brown Home in 
Akron, 313-214; Judson Harmon, 314; 
Henry Ford and the McGuffey Read- 
ers, 314-315; Robert Frederick Wolfe, 
315-317; County World War Histories, 
317-318; Fairfield County in the World 
War, 478-480; Fort Laurens, 480-186; 
Colonel William Leontes Curry, 486- 
489; Dr. Jacob Albright Shawan, 49)- 
491; Sarcophagus, or Mummy-case, 
491; General Thomas Ewing, 492; The 
Capture of Old Vincennes, 578-58); 
Official Roster of Ohio Soldiers, Sail- 
ors and Marines in the World War, 
580-581; Historical Boundary Line Com- 
memorated by Monument, 581-583. 

Rhea, Captain James, 335. 

Rich, Mrs. Anna §&., 554. 

Rich, George W., 556, 561. 

Rich, Horatio G., 556, 561, 562. 

Rich, Jonathan, 553, 554. 

Rich, Jonathan, Jr., 554. 

Rich, Mrs. Ruth S., 554. 

Rich, Mrs. Thankful N., 553. 

Rich family (of Ashtabula Co.), 553-562. 
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Richland County petition, on Corwin’s 
imprisonment, 199, 

Riddle, Rep. Andrew G., 273. 

Riegel, Vernon M., 177. 

Rivers and Harbors Bill: vetoed by Pres. 
Polk, 195; Whigs criticize his stand, 
195-196. 

Roberts, Mrs. Carrie R., 176. 

Robeson, Mary A., 185. 

Robinson, Mrs. S, U., 150. 

Roches Moutonnees Valley, 520-521. 

Mrs. Ida, 775. 

Rogers, Robert, 533. 


Rodgers, 


Rogers’ Rangers, 533-534, 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 35-36. 

Root, J. M., attitude toward Wilmot 
Proviso, 202-203; for bolting, 
283; mentioned, 295. 

Ross, Olin J., 179. 

Roush, Rev. L. L., “The Roush Family 
in America,” 116-144, 

“Roush Family in America,” 116-144: con- 
tribution of, to our country, 116-117; 

emigrating, 117-119; John 

Adam Roush’s arrival, 119; marriage, 

to Virginia, 119-120; promi- 

Lutheranism, 120- 


scored 


motive in 


removal 
nent in planting 
122; his children build three churches, 
121-123; descendants in Ohio, 123-126; 
patriotism, 126-127; death of John 
Roush and his wife, 128; Jacob Roush 
Ohio Valley, 128-129; five 
brothers buy land in West Virginia, 
129-130; two settle in Ohio, 130; de- 
Gallia County, 131-132; 
of Washington County, 132; _ the 
Roushes in Adams County, 133-135; 
Virginia Military District, 1381; O’Ban- 
non’s Survey, 134; two Roushes set- 
tle in Highland County, 1385; Cap- 
tain John, 135; George, 135-137; Daniel, 
137; Abraham, Jonas, Regina, 137-138; 
Meigs County, 138; Gallia County, 
38-139; Henry, John, Jacob, 139-140; 
Letart Township, 139-141; early mail- 
carriers, 140; Ohio Land Company, 
140-141; the family in Letart Town- 
ship, 141-142; in the Civil War and 
the World War, 142; patriotism and 
good citizenship of the family, 142- 
144; “‘The Roush Family Association 
of America,” 144. 
Runyan, George W., 303. 
St. Clair, Arthur, 62-77, 187, 
St. Clair, Bank of, 190. 


visits 


scription of 
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“Sammedary, Citizen,” 280, 

Sams, Oliver N., 178. 

Santa Fe Trail, 37, 

Sargent, Alice, 186. 

Sargent, Charles S., VI: sketch of life, 
181-186; appreciation, 182; career in 
army, 182-183; work for Harvard Uni- 
versity, 183-184; for forestry, 184-185; 
Forest Reserves proclaimed, through 
his efforts, 185; his contributions to 
literature, 185; marriage, and family, 
185-186, 

Sargent, Charles S., Jr., 186. 

Sargent, Epes, 180. 

Sargent, Fitz William, VI, 186. 

Sargent, Henrietta (G.), 182. 

Sargent, Ignatius, 182. 

Sargent, John S., 186. 

Sargent, Mary N., 186. 

Sargent, William, 181. 

Sargent, Winthrop, 72. 

Sargent, Winthrop, IV., 186-187. 

Sargent, Winthrop, VII, 187. 

Sargent family, 181-187. 

Sawyer, 241. 

Schenck, John N. C., 216. 

Schultz, Rev. Frank A., 573. 

Scott, Abigail J., 4. 

Scott, Col. John M., 333, 335, 336. 

Scott, Dr. William H., 175. 

Scott, General Winfield, suggested for 
President, 220; Ohio agrees on, at 
Whig National Convention, 223; vote 
on, 226-227. 

Scouts, Boy: incident concerning, 173; 
select site for Memorial, 581, 682; 
assist in raising funds, 683. 

Seip Park, 599. 

Sells, Amaziah, 569. 

Sells, Mrs. Cora N., 178. 

Sells, Mrs. Florence (Davis), 669. 

Sells, John, 571. 

Sells, Lester, 569. 

Selis, Ludwick, 571. 

Seven Years’ War, 532-536. 

Seward, William H., 293. 

Shambaugh, Benjamin F., 148, 

Shawan, Dr. H. K., 491. 

Shawan, J. A., Jr., 491, 

Shawan, Dr. Jacob A., 490-491. 

Shawan, Mrs. Jennie K. (Holmes), 491. 

Shawan, R., F., 491. 

Shawnee Indians: “‘Logan, Tecumseh, the 
Shawano Indians,” 78-91; origin, 79; 
estimate of, 80-81; summary, 90-91. 

Shawnee Town, Lower, 345-347. 
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Sherer, Theodore, 281. 

Sherman, John, 223. 

Shook, Clinton B., 179. 

Silverwood, Horace, 573. 

Simmons, John, 498. 

Simpson, Ann, 564-566. 

Simpson, John, 564-565. 

Simpson, Mary, 564-565. 

Simpson, Mathew, 564-566. 

Simpson, Mrs, Nancy (Hines), 564-565. 

Simpson, William, 564-565, 571. 

Simrall, Colonel James, 336. 

Sinkler, Azro, 562. 

Sioux Indians, 81-82, 91. 

Sites, Maud G., 342. 

“Sketches of John and Ann (Simpson) 
Davis: their Forbears and Descend- 
ants,” 563-571; Introduction, 563-564; 
arrival of immigrants with Penn, 563- 
564; William Simpson, 564-565; mar- 
ries, 564; family, 565-569; sketches of 
John Davis and his wife, Ann Simp- 
son, 565-567; Col. John Davis, 567-569; 
assists in welcoming Lafayette, 667- 
568; Captain W. W. H. Davis, 568- 
569; Descendants of John and Ann 
Simpson Davis, 569-571; Lester Sells, 
569; W. W. Cromley, 569-570; F. and 
H. Van Petten, 570; H. L. and J. A. 
Artz, 570-571; Revolutionary soldiers, 
571. 

Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. H. H., 174. 

Slavery in the territories, 264 passim. 

Sloane, John, 217, 223. 

Smalley, James C., 177. 

Smith, Gerrit, nominated for President 
by Liberty Party, 233, 235; makes 
minority report, 237; defeated, 239. 

Smith, J. C., 210. 

Smith, James, on traders, 80. 

Smith, T. C., 289. 

Smith, Truman, at Whig National Con- 
vention, 224; firm for Clay, 226; warns 
Whigs, 293; attacks Giddings, 294. 

Snider, Judge Van A., 178, 318. 

Snyder, Mrs. Angie H., 177. 

Sohn, Mrs. Nannie T., 176. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Ohio, 
483-484, 487. 

Spalding, R. P., 209. 

Speer, Mrs. Belle, 175. 

Spencer, Oliver M., 303. 

Spencer, Platt R., 561. 

Spindler, Nicholas, 279, 280. 

Spooner, Lysander, 232, 237. 

Standing Stone Fork, 348-350. 
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Stanton, Edwin M., 285, 236, 238. 

Stephenson, Colonel, 541. 

Stevenson, James, 503. 

Stevenson, Mrs. James, 504, 

Stevenson, Richard T., 304. 

Stewart, Mrs. Martha S., 158, 167, 175. 

Stewart, Paul R., 582. 

Stewart, Stanley S., 176. 

Stone, Mrs. Elliott, 152. 

“The Struggle for Freedom in Kansas,’ 
492, 

Stuber, James W., 46. 

Sumner, Charles, 234, 246, 

Sweetser, Rep. Charles, 295, 

Symonds, Samuel, 181. 


as 

Tappan, Benjamin, opposes Cass, 206, 
208; at Barnburner National Conven- 
tion, 244-245; mentioned, 288. 

Tappan, Eli, 208-209. 

Tariff question, 194; the Walker tariff, 
194-195. 

Taylor, Captain, 572. 

Taylor, James W., edits Cincinnati Signal, 
206; sends editorial to Zachary Taylor, 
220-221; delegate to Barnburner Con- 
vention, 245; at the Utica Convention, 
301, 

Taylor, Zachary: suggested for President, 
220; opinion on slavery, 220-221, 258- 
259; estimate of, 221-222; delegates ad- 
vised against, 222; Pennsylvania’s 
second choice, 223; Ohio against, 223; 
endorsed by Weed, 224; vote on, 225- 
227; movement against, 243, 247; com- 
pared with Cass, 256-258; letter to 
Allison, 259-260; evasive concerning 
Proviso, 263-264, 176; “to be voted for 
anyway,” 293; defeated by Corwin, 
279; election and its results, 300. 

Tecumseh: sketch ef life, 83-84; men- 
tioned, 87, 336. 238; compared with 
3rant, 89-91. 

Texas: at National Whig Convention, 225. 

Thomas, Thomas W., 265. 

“Thomas Jefferson and the Removal of 
Governor St. Clair in 1802,” 62-77; 
Introduction, 62; St. Clair’s paternal- 
istic ideas, 63-64; Cause of clash with 
the people, 64; Division Act of 1801, 
64-66; Opposition of Worthington and 
others, 65; removal of St. Clair sug: 
gested, 65; Statehood enabling act, 
65-66; St. Clair’s days numbered, 66; 


Jefferson skeptical, 67; list of charges’ 
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against St. Clair, 67-68; cabinet mem- 
bers act upon them, 68-70; Gallatin, 
Madison oppose dismissal, 69-70; Mad- 
ison warns St. Clair, 71-72; Territorial 
Republicans displeased, 72-73; Con- 
stitutional Convention meets, 73-75; 
St. Clair’s Secretary complains, 73-75; 
St. Clair’s intemperate speech, 75-76; 
Cabinet members again consulted, 75; 
St. Clair is removed from office, 76; 
Worthington forgives Jefferson, 76-77, 

Thompson, Dr. William 0O., 175. 

Thrailkill, Marshall E., 178, 180, 

“Three-Million Bill,’ 198, 263. 

Tilden, Daniel, 223, 227, 244. 

Toll-rates in Ohio, 100, 

Townsend, N. S., 304. 

“Trial of William Bebb,” 48-61: a chari- 
vari and its results, 48-51; the true 
account—extract from Rockford Re- 
publican, 52-53; extract from Ohio Re- 
pository, 58; story of trial, 54-58; 
Thomas Corwin’s connection with the 
case, 53, 58, 60; Bebb acquitted, 58; 
extracts from Rockford Register, 58, 
59; discrepancies of early story, 60; 
lessons, 6); death of Governor Bebb, 
61. 

Trumbull, John, 545. 

Tryon, Governor William, 546, 547. 

Turner, T. J., 55. 

Tut-Ankh-Amen, 323, 491, 

V. 

Vail, Mrs. Margaret D., 178, 

Vallandigham, Clement L., 281. 

Van Buren, John, at Barnburner’s Con 
vention, 25; makes address, 238; 
lauded for leading bolters, 242; men- 
tioned, 244, 250, 287. 

Van Buren, Martin, 244; nominated for 
President, 245, 250-252; mentioned, 
282; stand on slavery attacked, 283- 
284; jest at his expense, 285; influence 
grows, 286; attacked by enemies, 296- 
300; election, 300; opposition to, 302. 

Vance, Joseph, 217, 223, 228. 

Vance, Joseph (of Knox Co.), 241. 

Van Metter, J. J., 215. 

Van Petten, Mrs. Anna F., 670. 

Van Petten, Edwin, 570. 

Van Petten, Franklin, 570. 

Van Petten, Harold, 570. 

Van Zandt case, 234, 246, 

Vaughn, J. C., 229, 242. 

Veto, 211. 
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Vincennes, Capture of Old, 578-580. 


Virginia Military District, 134. 


W. 
Wade, Benjamin F., 550, 562. 
Walker tariff, 194-195, 207. 
War of 1812, 332-339; ‘‘Fort Morrow sol- 





diers honored,” 572-577. 

Ward, Mrs. Caroline (Pocock), 149, 150. 

Ward, Colonel Harry P., 149-150. 

Warren, Colonel Joseph, 543. 

Warren County, Ohio, endorses Clay for 

219. 

Washington, George: mentioned, 126, 127, 
553; in Ohio Valley, 128, 129; in Ohio 
but once, 139; surveying 
staff, 141; special messenger of, 541; 
removes Putnam from command, 643; 
letter to Morris 546; woman as spy 
for, 565. 

Washington, D. C., 35-36, 

Wayne, General Anthony, 86, 583. 

Weaver, G. C., 178, 

Webster, Daniel: the reply to Hayne, 
166, 171-172; confers Three- Million 
sill, 198; suggested for President, 223; 
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President, 


appoints 


on 





the vote, 22: 
Weed, Thurlow, 224, 243-244. 
Weller, John B., “Hard money Weller,” 
for Governor, 206; 
endorsed, 


182; suggested 


nominated, 207; 208 ; 
Wilmot 
banks, 


cannot 


de- 
Proviso, 272; his 
274-275, Barn- 


support, de- 


nounces 


stand on 276; 


burners 284-285; 
feated, 288-290. 

Wells, Colonel Samuel, 

Wesley, Edgar B., ““A Letter from Col- 
onel John Allen,” 


335-336. 


829.929 


332-336 

Weston, Edward P., 46. 

Wheaton, Mrs. Eva T., 177. 

Whigs: Ezra Meeker at Convention, 
sings and _ sells song-books, 7-8; in 
majority in Ohio Legislature, also in 
Ohio delegation in Congress, 188-189; 
good record, 189; criticize banking 


system, 190; create sinking fund, 191; 
taxation 193; 
pose Sub-treasury system, 195; blame 
the President for War, 196-197; ‘*Mex- 
ican Whigs,” 197; 
usurpation, 197; denounced for stand 
War, 197-199; applaud Corwin’s 
anti-war speech, 198; unanimous for 
anti-slavery principle, 201; their stand 
on Wilmot Proviso, 201-202; Gallia 
County Whigs, 201; banking 


measures criticized, op- 


oppose executive 


on 


their 
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policy denounced, 207; county 

conventions, slates, 215-216; 

State 216-220; choose 

Taylor for President, 220-221; but are 

lukewarm, 221-222; National 

223-230; J nominated, 226- 
227; Ohio grows warmer for Taylor, 
239; fear of 244-245; 
belittled by opponents, of 
Ohio Whigs on 262; 
“Whig perfidy,” 
nounce ‘‘Absquatulators, 
of election of 1848 on, 290-291. 

Whitcom, Lot, 15. 

White, President Andrew D., 327. 

White, Mrs. Lovina, 175. 

Whittlesey, Elijah, 294. 

Williams, Charles Richard: sketch of life, 


many 
their 
Conventions, 


Conven- 





tion, aylor 


Free Soilers, 
stand 
Oregon Bill, 
274-275; 


IS) - 
- ’ 


248; 


de- 


effect 


263, 


%” 


327-321. 

Williams, E. R., Sr., 180. 

Williams, Henry A., 180. 

Williams, Dr. Henry G., 178. 

Williams, J. Minor, 178. 

Williams, Dr. Orr H., 150. 

Williamson, 8&8, 

Willis, Senator Frank B., 
Wyatt Cemetery, 573-577. 

Willison, Robert H., 174. 

“Willisons, The,” 158, 174. 

Wilmot, David, 205, 304. 

Wilmot the of 
sension, 199-200; how Ohio voted, 200- 
201; all 201; 
passed in House, defeated in Senate, 
204, 262, 263; Taylor and the Proviso, 


29().97] 


176; 


address at 


Proviso: real cause dis: 


not Democrats oppose, 


258-259; pronounced _ illegal, 


229; endorsed by Liberty Party, 238; 


Cass opposed, 263, 264-272; its real 
author, 200, 201, 304. 

Wilson, A. D., 501. 

Wilson, Colonel E. S., 178. 

Wilson, Mrs. E. S., 176. 

Wilson, Henry, 229. 

Wilson, John M., 497. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 497. 

Winchester, General James, 333-339. 


Winthrop, Robert, 291. 
Wisconsin Historical Society, 310. 


“With John Burroughs in his Favorite 
Haunts,” 676-683; introduction, 676- 
677; first visit to Burroughs’ home, 
677-678; Dr. Clara Barrus, 677, 679; 
taking photographs, 678, 680; walks 
with Burroughs, 679; Burroughs and 
Chapman, and Walt Whitman, 679, 
680, 682; discussing Thoreau, 680; 
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Burroughs’ love of trees and flowers, 
678, 679, 682, 683; and Bur- 
roughs, 683. 

Witter, Rev. D., 272. 

Wolfe, Andrew J., 315. 

Wolfe, Edgar T., 316. 

Wolfe, Harry P., 316. 

Wolfe, Nancy J, (Barton), 315. 


Emerson 


Wolfe, Robert F., death of, 315; sketch 
of life, 315-316; aids Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, 


os 


his generosity and modesty, 317. 
Wood, Judge, 276. 

Wood, Amos E., 207, 281. 

Wood, Edwin F., 179. 

Woodruff, Ansel, 


562, 


Woods, Auditor, 240. 
Woods, John, 216, 
Wooster, Ohio, Bank, 189-190, 275. 
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Worcester Convention, 229. 

World War histories, 317-318. 

Worthington, Governor Thomas: leads 
opposition to St. Clair, 65-69; letters 
of, 72-73, 76-77. 

Wright, Silas, 235, 257. 


Wyatt, Nathaniel, Sr., 572, 
X. 
Xenia Torchlight, 219. 
¥- 
Yancey, Rep. William L., 210. 
y 
Zeisberger, David, &8&. 


Zeledon, Dr. Jose, 499, 
Zimmerman, Dean, 176, 





Zimmerman, Homer, 180. 








INDEX TO MINUTES OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY AND THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





Accessions to Museum, 600-605, 

Allyn, M. Q., 645. 

Amos, Frank C., 484. 

Archeological and Historical Society: 
holds Annual Meeting, 584-683; new 
policies, 647-651; change in fiscal year, 
amendments to Constitution, 651-652, 
662-663; trustees’ terms of office ex- 

methods endorsed, 


tended, 652-653; 


654; remarks on new wing, 655-657, 
660-661; hears addresses, 664-683. 

Archzxology, Curator of: Report, 598-599; 
“Story of Flint,’ Seip Group Model, 
Kettle Hill Cave, 598; Explorations 
at Seip Group, 598-599; project for 
restoration of Mound and parking of 
the tract, list of donors to fund, 599. 

Auditors, Report of, 611-613. 


taker, General Chauncey B., 599. 

Baker, Hon. Newton D., at Spiegel Grove 
birthday anniversary, 634; mentioned, 
635, 639; on special committee, 637. 

Baker, Ransom C., 585. 

Baker, Mrs. Ransom C., 585. 

tales, Dr. B. R., 596. 

Bales Collection, 596, 597, 600. 

Bareis, George F., 584; contributes to 

fund, 599; reports for Museum Com- 

mittee, 631; remarks by, 653; re- 
elected Trustee, 658; mentioned, 639, 
659. 

3arrett, Mrs. Vernon, 584, 599. 

Seach, Prof. Arthur E., 645. 

Seaton, Eleanor, 599, 

Seaton, Ralph H., 599, 645. 

Benedict, P. A., 660. 

Binning, M. B., 660. 

tirds’ eggs, Collection of, 596, 597, 600. 

Blackford, Dr. George, 645. 

Boardman, Alice, 621, 

soone, Daniel, 638. 

S3osworth, Charles H., 645. 

Soughton, C. Allen, 645. 

Bowman, Dr. Isaac N., 645 

Bozman, Charles, 644. 





graden, James A., 584, 599. 
Braun, Herman, Sr., 499. 
Brundage, Dr. H. M., 6435. 
3uchwalter, Captain E. L., 636. 
3urr, Karl E., 645. 
Burroughs, John, 
Clyde Fisher, 676-683. 
Burton, Hon. Theodore E., 634, 637. 


Address on, by G. 


Cabinet-maker, Work of, 595-596. 

Caley, Fred H., 645. 

Campus Martius, 609, 619. 

Carlisle, Morten, 645. 

Cathcart, Wallace H., 588. 

Chapman, Dr. Frank R., 679. 

Charles, Homer, 584, 627. 

Charles, Mrs. Homer, 584, 627. 

Clark, George R., 683. 

Clark, Mrs. J. E., 585. 

Clark Monument, 610, 628, 

Clarke, Hon. John H., 634, 639, 

Closson, C. D., 644. 

Coblentz, C. R., 627. 

Cockerell, Clinton, 584. 

Cockerell, Mrs, Clinton, 584. 

Cockerell, Harriet, 584. 

Cole, Prof. W. H., 617, 633-634. 

Collector of Historical Material, report 
on Newspapers, 593; reélected, 660. 

Collins, Maude, 591. 

Comly, Marietta, 591. 

Connecticut Archives, Excerpts from, 639- 
643, 

Coon, Samuel C., 596. 

Cope, Dr. Harry, 643. 

Cotton, Irene, 660, 

Cotton, Willia D., 619. 

Cowen, Warren, 622. 

Crabbe, Clara H., 660. 

Cromer, Mrs. Cora, 601. 

Cromer, Dr. P. E., 601. 

Cromer Collection, 601. 

Culbert, A. E., reports for Spiegel Grove 
Committee, 634-643. 

Cummings, May G., 599. 
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Curry, Col. William L., Manuscripts and 
books of, given to Library, 591; Civil 
War relics of, given to Museum, 600; 
successor on Fort Laurens Park Com- 
mittee chosen, 623; notice of death, 
644. 

Curry Collection, 600. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Ohio. Colonel George Croghan chap- 
ter, 638, 639. 

Davis, Alice S., 660. 

Dawes, Beman G., contributes to fund, 
599; re€lected Trustee, 653, 658. 

Dawes, Rufus C., 645. 

Day, Hon. Robert H., 584. 

Deaths, List of, in Society during year, 
644. 

Deeds, E. A., 599. 

Dennis, Jerry, 584, 621. 

Deshler, John G., 599, 621, 

The Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 631, 


Director, Report of: 594-605; Superintend- 


ent, 595; Cabinet-maker, 595-596; 
Curator of Natural History, 596-597; 
Curator of Archeology, 598-599; 


Registrar, 600-605. 

Donahey, Governor A. Vic., 636. 

Dougherty, John, 645. 

Dryer, Mrs. Orson D., 584; 
Membership Committee, 629-630; 
tions by, 652, 662; mentioned, 653; at- 
tends Trustee Meeting, 659. 

Dun, Angus W., 599. 

Dunham, Dr. John M., 599, 620. 

Early Ohio School books, Committee on, 
620. 

Eastman, Linda E., 637. 

Eaton, Starling L., 595, 660. 

Edgerton, Mrs. H. G., ‘‘Israel Putnam,” 
638. 

Emery, Mrs. Thomas J., 644. 

Evans, Marcus G., 59. 


reports for 
mo- 


Fallen Timbers, Battle of: Monument on 
site of, 610, 612, 624-625, 648. 

Fickel, B. M., 660. 

Finance Committee, 592. 

Fischer, Marjorie, 660. 

Fisher, Dr. G. Clyde, Address by, 676-683; 
brief sketch of, 681. 

Fleming, Peggy, 635. 

Flick, Dr. Alexander C., 

“Flint, Story of,’ 598. 


588. 








Florence, General George, 584; mentioned, 
619; reports on Logan Elm Park, 629; 
attends Trustee meeting, 659. 

Florence, Mrs. George, 584. 

Fort Ancient: Reports on, 609, 612, 614- 
617; 621-622; mentioned, 648. 

Fort Laurens Park, 610, 612, 618, 623. 

Fort Meigs, Fort Miami and Fallen Tim- 
bers, Report on, 623-625; letter con- 
cerning Fort Meigs, 625. 

Fort Meigs Memorial Commission, Letter 
from, 625-626. 

Fort Miami, 624. 

Fort St. Clair Park, 610, 626-628. 

Frederick, J. M. H., 645. 

Furniss, Dr, Frank C., 584; reports 
State Parks, 614-620; commended, 647- 
650; remarks by, 649; attends Trustee 
meeting, 659; remarks on publicity, 
661. 


on 


Galbreath, Charles B., 584; gives Secre- 
tary’s report, 586-594; remarks hy, 
648-619, 662; attends Trustee meeting, 
659; Editor 
Librarian, 633, 
653, 661. 

Galbreath, Mrs. Charles B., 584. 

Gard, Daniel H., 591. 

Gard library, 591. 

George Rogers Clark Monument, Repoit 
on, 610, 628. 

Gilmore, Tiffin, 585, 645. 

Gilmore collection, 600. 

Glenn, Theodore E., 590, 

Godard, George S., 639-640. 

Good, Dr. H. Lee, 599, 600. 

Good collection, 600. 

Goodman, Joseph C., 584; motion by, 585; 
contributes to fund, 599; Reports for 
Publications Committee, 631-632; on 
Nominating Committee, 653; attends 
Trustee meeting, 659. 

Goodwin, Howard R., 585; assists in pre- 
p ting model, 598; makes report as 
Registrar, 600-605; re@lected Registrar, 
660. 

Goslin, Robert, 645. 

Gossard, George W., 600. 

Gossard Collection, 600. 

Greenlee, Rep. Charles T., 623. 


and 
638, 


re€lected Secretary, 
660; mentioned, 


Hamilton, Mrs. W. D., 599. 
Harmon, Hon, Judson, 644, 
Harris, Ivor, 645. 
Hart, Elmer, 660. 
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Hayden, W. S., 599. 

« Hayden Collection, 596. 

Hayes, Birchard A., 649, 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 634, 635, 636. 

Hayes, Colonel Webb C., at Spiegel 
Grove birthday anniversary, 634, 635, 
636; on special] committee, 637; men- 
tioned, 638, 639. 

Hayes, Mrs, Webb C., 634. 

Hayes Memorial Library: Gifts and ad- 
ditions, 639. 

Haynes, Charles M., 599, 

Heer, Fred J., 584, 653, 

Ileintz, Michael G., 684, 

Herrick, Ambassador Myron 

Hickson, Dean M., 

Hine, James S., 584; reports as Curator 
of Natural Historv, 596-597; cont- 
ributes to fund, 599; mentioned, 631; 
reélected, 660. 

Hinkle, Frederick W., 584. 

Hinkle, Philip, 584, 599. 

Hipple, Mrs. Ada M., 585. 

Historical Societies, Report on, 628-629; 
remarks on, 617, 650-051, 655. 

Hoffman, Dr. J. W., 636. 

Ilolbrook, Alfred, Normal Methods, 620. 

Ilolbrook, R. Heber, 621, 

Iicover, Prof, T. N., 584. 

Hiorst, John R., 584, 620-621, 

tiowell, Dr. J. Morton, 600, 

Howze, Major-General Robert L., 639. 

Hubbard, R. N., 599. 

Ilulbert, Archer L., addresses Society 
“The Provincial Basis of Patriotism,” 
664-676; short sketch of, 667. 


T., 634, 637. 


585. 


on 


Irish, Prof. Frank V., 620. 


John, Alfred L., 660. 

Johnson, Pres. Arthur C., 584-585; con- 
tributes to fund, 
Grove Advisory Council, 636; remarks 
by, 649, 654, 655-656; 
dent, 659; mentioned, 614, 628, 638, 659, 
660, 661, 664, 

Jones, Mrs. Howard, 584, 662, 

Justice, Charles W., 585, 644. 


599; on Spiegel 


re€elected Presi- 


Keeler, Lucy E., 637, 639, 
Keifer, William W., 628. 
Keirn, Mrs. Anna M., 584. 
Kenton, Simon, 538. 
Kettering, C. F., 599. 
Kettle Hill Cave, 598. 
Kientz, Philip, 600-601. 








Index 


Klippart, Josephine, 599, 
Knittle, Mrs. Rhea M., 646, 
Kohl, C. C., 637. 

Krumm, Charles M., 599, 


Lash, Harry, 623, 

Laylin, Clarence D., 584; contributes to 
fund, 599; attends Trustee meeting, 
659; motion by, 660, 662, 663. 

Lear, Mrs. Oscar, 591. 

Lebold, Clarence J., 623. 

Lentz, Hon. John J., 
meeting, 653-654. 

Leonard, Mrs. Theodore, 600. 

Lewis, Edward S., 645. 

Lewis, Samuel, 591. 

Library Committee, 592, 

Library of the additions, 
592; 593-594; of 
stat equipment and indexer, 593; gift 
from McGuffey Society, 620; prospec- 


584; addresses 


5su- 


Society: 


authorization photo- 


tive additions, 620-621, 
Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, 631. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 591, 
Litzenberg, Kate M., 645. 
Logan Elm Park, 609, 619, 629. 
Long, F. C., 599, 


McGuffey Readers, 620. 
McGuffey Society, 620, 


McKinney, Walter D., 584; mentioned, 
590; on Nominating Committee, 653; 
reports for Nominating Committee, 
658. 

McPherson, Harry R., 584; mentioned, 
596; contributes to fund, 599; loans 


collection to Museum, 609; reports for 
Fort Clair Park 
628; for Historical 
tee, 628-629; motion by, 658; reélected 
660, 

McPherson Collection, 600. 

Manchester, James G., 600, 

Manley, Prof. Joseph, 645. 

Martin, Colonel William F., 600. 

Martin Collection, 600. 

Massie, Hon. David M., 599, 644. 

Medary, Samuel, 590, 

Medary papers, 590. 

Meeker, Claude, 590, 597. 

Mecker Collection, 603, 

Members, New, during year, 6414-446, 

Membership Committee, Report of, 62% 
639. 

Mendenhall, Dr. Thomas C., 621. 

Messick, H. D., 687. 


St. Committee, 626- 


Societies Commit- 














Index 


Middleton, A., 645, 
Miesse, Dr. G., 600, 
Miesse Collection, 600, 
Miller, O. F., 660. 

Miller, Mrs. Orlando, 691. 
Mills, Helen M., 660. 


Mills, Dr. William C., 584; motion by, 
585; makes report as Director, 591- 
605; mentioned, 622, 631, 633; remarks 


by, 654-655; attends Trustee meeting, 
659, 

Moody, Edwin D., 623. 

Moor, Clarissa C., 624. 

Moore, Murray, 660. 

Mound City Park, 612, 619, 630. 

Munger, George J., 625-626. 

Museum Committee, 631, 653. 

Museum of the Society: report on, 594- 
605, 612; report of Cabinet-maker, 
596; of Department of Natural His- 
tory, 596-697; of Department of 
Archeology, 598-599; of Registrar, 600- 


oUn- 


605. 


Museum and Library Building, 608. 


Natural History, Curator of: Report, 594- 

597; work of C. F. Walker, 596; Hay- 
den Collection, 596; the Moose group, 
596, Meeker 
nation, 597; Bales collection, 597; 


do 


Rep- 


and others, 596-597; 
tilia, 597; Fishes, 597, 
Necrology, Committee on, Report of, 644. 
Newspapers: figures, 593. 
Nolan, Major-General Dennis E., 639. 
Committee on, 653, 658. 


comparative 
Nominations, 


Chio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society—Notes on Past Achicvements, 
Present Activities Pro- 
spects, 631. 

Ohio State Highway Department, 599. 

Old Northwest and His- 
torical Society library, 590. 

“Old Vincennes” motion picture, 683. 


and Future 


Genealogical 


Orr, James, 660. 


Edward, Jr., 594; 
655; contributes to fund, 
660- 


General men- 


599, 


Orton, 
tioned, 
599; reports 
661; motion by, 659. 

Overholt, John D., 645. 

Overmyer, Judge A. W., 637. 


on new wing, 656-657; 


Palmer, Hon. W. P., 636. 
Parks, State, Report on, 614-620; remarks 
on, 647-650. 
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Peeke, Hon. H. L., 636. 
Peirce, Rev. Dr. William F., 636. 


Photographer, Employment of, 593. 

Preble County Historical Society, 626- 
627, 651. 

Prickett, Effie M., 642. 

Prince, Dr. Benjamin F., 584; contrib- 
utes to fund, 599; remarks by, 616; 


reports for Fort Ancient and Warren 
County Serpent Mound Committee, 
621-623; attends Trustee meeting, 659. 
“The Provincial of Patriotism,” 
664-676. 
Publications Committee, Report 
632; suggestion for, 661. 
Putnam, Israel, 637, 633. 


Jasis 


of, 631- 


Randall, Emilius O., 591. 

Registrar: Report of, 600-605; 
collections, 600-601; general additions, 
601-605; reélected, 660. 

Rhodes, Dr. G. B., €36. 


special 


Rightmire, Dr. George W., 636. 
Robinson, Erdis G., 599. 

Roche, Walter L., 599. 

Romans, Mrs. Viola D., 588. 


Romans Law, 588-589, 
Roof, i S., 585. 


Roof, Mrs. J. S., 585. 


Root, Azariah S., contributes to fund, 
599; Secretary, etc. of Spiegel Grove 
Committee, 631; death and funeral, 
631, 637, 644. 

Rose, Henry N., 599, 644. 

Roush, Rev. L. L., 645. 


Elizabeth elected life- 
member, 662. 

Ryan, Daniel J., 590, 591. 

Ryan, Mrs. Daniel J., 591-592. 


Ruggles, J., 645; 


Salaries: inadequacy of, 586-587; increases 

in, 587 
Sargent, Winthrop, 
Sargent papers, 590, 
Satchell, J. W., 615, 622. 


Vil, 


590, 


Saville, Bruce W., authorized to prepare 
Memorial, 592, 624-625; 648. 

Scenic and Historic Ohio, 631. 

Schlesinger, G. F., 615-616. 

Schoenbrunn Park, 610, 618, 632-633. 

School Books, Early Ohio, Report on, 620- 
621. 

Schueller, Fred W., 644. 

Schwarze, Dr. W. N., 633. 

Secrest, E. H., 618. 
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Secretary, Report of, 586-694. 

Seip, John, 599. 

Seip Group: model of, 598; explorations 
at, 598-599; Seip Mound, 610, 

Selby, George D., 599. 

Serpent Mound (Warren County), 622. 

Serpent Mound Park, Reports on, 609, 
612, 617-618, 633-634, 648. 

Shaw, E. C., 599. 

Shawan, Prof. Jacob A., 644. 

Sheppard, Carl D., 584, 599. 

Sherman, Dr. Edward C., 584. 

Sherman, Walter J., report on Fort 
Meigs, Fort Miami and Fallen Tim- 
bers Committee, 623-625, 648. 

Shetrone, Henry C., 585; report as Cura- 
tor of Archzology, 598-599; con- 
tributes to fund, 599; mentioned, 619, 
631; re@élected, 660; reimbursed for loss, 
663. 

Siders, Frank, 660. 

Siebert, John, 591, 

Siebert, May, 591. 

Siebert, Prof. William H., 592. 

Harold G., 585; reports on 
Newspapers in Library, 593; con- 
tributes to fund, 599; reélected Collec- 
tor of Historical Material, 660. 

Slager, A. L., 628. 

Smith, Clinton P., 645. 

Smith, George B., 599. 

Smith, H,. E., 645. 

Smith, J. C., 622-623. 

Smith, Marshall A., 584. 

Snider, Judge Van A., 584, 

Snider, Mrs. Van A., 584. 

Somers, S. E., 646. 

Sowers, Judge Daniel H., 599, 644. 

Spahr, George F., 590. 


Simpson, 


Spetnagel, A. C., contributes to fund, 
599; mentioned, 619; reports on Mound 
City Park, 630. 

Spiegel Grove Committee, Report of, 634- 
643. 

Spiegel Grove State Park, Expenses of, 
608-609, 

Spindler, C. E., 645. 

Stone, Julius F., 599. 

Stuber, James W., 596. 

Sullivant, Elizabeth, 591. 

Sullivant, Jane B., 591. 

Sullivant, Joseph, 591. 

Sulzbacher, W. F., 599. 

Superintendent, Work of, 595. 








Index 


Terrell, Gertrude H., 645. 

Thomas, Edward S., 645. 

Thompson, John, 645, 

Thompson, Dr. William O., 584; attends 
Spiegel Grove birthday anniversary, 
634, 635, 637, 639; remarks by, 649- 
650, 652, 664, 676; motions by, 658, 660, 
662, 663; attends Trustee meeting, 659. 

Tracy, C. O., 600, 601. 

Tracy, William P., 600, 601, 

Tracy Collection, 600, 601. 

Trautman, Milton B., 597. 

605-610; audited, 


Treasurer, Report of, 


611-613. 

Trees, Memorial, at Spiegel Grove, 635, 
639. 

Tritsch, J. E., 584. 

Trustees, Board of: meets, 592-593; au- 
thorizes erection of Fallen Timbers 
Memorial, 592; holds annual meeting, 
659-663; reé@lects officers and employes, 
659-660. 

Tyler, Judge J. H., 636. 


Vinson, Dr. R. E., 636. 
Vollmer, B. H., 597. 


Wagner, H. S., 646, 

Waite, J. S., 595-596, 660. 

Waite, Winnie N., 660. 

Walker, Charles F., 596. 

Wall, W. D., 611-613. 

Wallace, Guy, 617. 

Walsh, H. W., 615. 

Ward, Harry P., 644. 

Warner, Rev. Mark T., 644. 

Warren County Serpent Mound, Report 
on, 622-623. 

Waychoff, Prof. Andrew J., 644. 

Wayne, General Anthony, 624-625. 

Weil, Mrs. Henry V., 585, 645. 

Weinland, Rev. Joseph E., 632-633, 

Wheeler, Charles R., 599. 

Whitaker, Dr. H. O., 585. 

Wickliff, E. L., 597. 

Wilcox, Dr. C. M., 627. 

Williams, Prof. Charles R., 631, 644. 

Williams, Dr. Henry G., Outlines of 
Psychology, 621. 

Williams, Mrs. Mary E. T., 639. 

Wilson, John F., 584. 

Wolcott, Oliver H., 584, 645. 

Wolfe, H. R., 599, 

Wolfe, Robert F., 644. 
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Wood, Edwin F., 584; makes report as 
Treasurer, 605-610; remarks by, 651- 
653; reélected Treasurer, 658; attends 
Trustee meeting, 659; motions by, 660, 
662. 

Wright, Mrs. Dorothy E., 639, 


Wyscarver, Dr. J. H., 584. 

Yale Educational Motion Picture — “Old 
Vincennes,” 683, 

Zeisberger, David, 632, 683. 

Zimmerman, Homer, 646. 























Publications of the Society © 


Shetrone, H. C. Certain Mounds and -Village Sites in Ohio; Volume 4.,.$3 00 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 were published by Dr, William C. Mils. 
Volume 1 out of print. 
Volume 2 
Volume 3 


Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Diary and Letters of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. 5 volumes with index. These have been widely dis- 
tributed to Ohio Public Libraries and may now be purchased privately. 

Per volume 

Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Pronounced to be among the best of American biographies. Bound 
in cloth. Two volumes. Per volumes...\....0..ccceceeceeccceeceneceees $3 50 

Zeisberger, David. History of the Northern American Indians. Edited 

by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel Schwarze. 189 pages $2 00 

original, authentic, and interesting account of the North American 
Indians that were found in the northern part of what is now the United 
States, by Zeisberger, the famous Moravian missionary. 





(Addenda) 


The following publications, most of which are cogntenes with slight 
modifications from the Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly, are now 
available at prices named: 


Anderson, James H., Life and Letters of Judge T. q: Anderson and Wife, 
635 pages, $1.60*; Cadg, gen F., “Western inion and the War of 1812,” 49 
pages, 25c; Donovan, 5, K., “John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown,” 
with introductory note by C. B. Galbreath, 45 pages, 25c; Galbreath, C. B., 
“James. Edwin Campbell — in-Memoriam.” 108 pages, buckram, 75c; Galbreath, 
. B., “Daniel Joseph Ryan —in Memoriam,” 22 pages, 10c; Galbreath, C. B., 
“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War,” 7 pages, 10c*; Green, James A., “The 
Map of Hamilton County, Ohio,” 32 pages, 15c; Hicks, Ciara Belle, ‘The 
History of Penal Institutions in Ohio to 1850,” 67 pages, 25c; Keeler, Lucy E., 
“The tenary Celebration of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard Hayes,” 115 
pages, buckram, 75c¢; Randall, E. O., “Ohio in the American Revolution,” 26 
pages, 10c; Wittke, Carl, ‘The Ninth Ohio Volunteers—A Page from the 
Civil War Record of the German Turners,’”’ 18 pages, 10c; “The Dedication 
of the Haycs Memorial Library and. Museum, Fremont, Ohio, May 30, 1916, 
85 pages, 40c; “Catalogue of the Hayes Memorial Museum, Spiegel Grove, 
Fremont, Ohio,” 56 pages, 25c; “Commencement of the Ohio Canal at the 
Licking Summit, July 4, 1825,” 48 pages, lic; “Presentation of McGuffey 
Readers and Exercises Incident Thereto,” 26 pages, 10c; ‘“‘Dedication of James 
E. Campbell Elm,’ 9 pages, 10c, Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Trimble, Governor of Ohio, with Genealogy of the Family, 240 pages. Paper, 
$1.50.° “Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio.”’ 13 pages. Paper, 25c.*” 


* These four items were not published in the Quarterly. 

“The Life and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and Wife’ were written 
and compiled by a son, James H.: Anderson, American Consul at Hamburg, 
Germany, during the Civil War period. A number of copies of this publica- 
tion were presented by the author to the Society and are now for sale at the 
nominal price indicated above. The book is well written and contains much 
valuable source material on local Ohio history. 

“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War” first appeared in the Ohio Educational 
Monthly. It concludes with verses by the author, read on Ohio History Day, 
1923, at the Logan Elm. 

“Autobiography and Correspondence of Allen Trimble, Governor of Ohio,” 
is reprinted from the “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1909, and is a 
well written and very interesting volume relating to the history of the North- 
west Territory and early Ohio. 

‘‘Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio,” is reprinted from the “Old North- 
west” Genealogical arterly, for 1904 and is a very useful and interesting 
biography of one of Ohio’s prominent citizens and governors. 
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Publications of the Society 


Butterfield, Consul Willshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest’ of the 
Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779. 815 pages * $1 
a authentic account of Clark’s conquest, in concise and complete 
orm. 

Cole, W. H. Map and Guide to The Great Serpent Mound. 2% pages.... 90 % 
This title is self-explanator ry The pamphlet is a guide to The Great 
perpen Mound of Adams County, Ohio. The author, Professor W. H. 
Cole, has for a number of years, been chairman of the committee of the 
Society on Serpent Mound Park. 

Fowke, Gerard. Archaeological History of Ohio. 760 pages $5 00 
A work of absorbing interest not only to Ohioans but to all archzological 
students. 

Galbreath, we B. odites>. Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country in 
1749, ot pm igs Paper $0.50, loth 
Contains al importance that has been written on this subject, including 
full text of the translation of the Journals of Celoron and Father Benne- 
camps. 

Huntington, C. C. and McClelland, C.. P.. History of Ohio Canals. Their 
oe ook cost, use and partial abandonment. 

50. Clot 

¢- material for this valuable contribution was pe 80d two students 
of Ohio State University, under direction of Professor J. E. Hagerty, 
Department of Political Science and Economics. 

McGrane, Reginald Charles. William Allen: A Study in Western Demioc- 
racy. 279 pages 
An impartial biography of Ohio’s ane United States” Senator and 

ernor, with bibliography and 

Martzolff, C. L.. Poems on Ohio. 221 pages 
carefully collected anthology of poems on Ohio. 

William C. Archaeological Atlas of Ohio. 187 pages 

thi his atlas shows the distribution of the various classes of prehistoric 
remains in Ohio. It is published im oblong folio om and the pages are 
numbered 1-88, It contains a full page map of each of the 88 counties 
of the state and opposite each of these maps is a page, of descriptive 
matter, in many instances accompanied with one or more cuts. There 
are 11 introductory pages of text and illustrations, including two full 
page maps of Ohio, one showing Indian trails and the other 
the distribution of mounds and enclosures. This atlas is the only one 
of its kind that is published by any stete and is, of course, an essential 
aid to any one interested in the subject that it ee: 

Mills, William'C. Map and Guide.to Fort Ancient. 28 
An authentic map and accurate description of this rema able ‘earthwork, 
fully illustrated. 


Re: ese and Historical Publications. Vols, 1-86; vols. 1-35 bound 





These pu fications in bound form are the annual volumes of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly. They contain contributions and 
monographs devoted to the history and archaeology of Ohio and the 
history of the Northwest Territory. 

Ohio’ Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Separate issues each..,..... 90 75 

Randall, E. O. (editor). The Centennial Celebration. 730 pages 
Phe entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Society at Chillicothe, ay 20 and 21, 1908, of the admission of Ohio 
into the Union, March 1, 1808, 

Randall, E.O. The Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio. 9 gag Z of the 
Mound and history of the Serpent. 125 pages. Paper $0.50. oes $100 
The most complete work on this mound that has been pablished. 

Randall, E. O. The Ohio Mound Builders. 126 pages....../.+..ceeeeee eos $1 00 
Fully illustrated; presents a detailed description of the masterpieces of 
Ohio Mound Builders. 

Science Bulletin — Published by the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Soriety- Edited under the supervision of the Natural History Depart- 

Contains very interesting reports - Ohio birds by the Wheaton 
Club, of Columbus. Volume 1, number 1.....,......,.6- pbghoabocegisaee $1 © 











